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THE DISTINCTIVE DOCTRINES OF 
CALVINISM’ 


In this Conference Calvin’s wish is at length being partially 
realised. His correspondence with one of the outstanding 
Calvinists of this country, Archbishop Cranmer, tells us how 
desirous he was that adherents of the Reformed Faith from 
various countries should meet one another. What both of these 
men had in mind was an assembly of Churches in an Ecumenical 
Synod. A meeting of that kind, I am sorry to say, is-no longer 
possible. Confessing our guilt to God with sad hearts, we must 
recognise the fact that many Churches which still bear the name 
Reformed have, in reality, abandoned the foundations of the 
Reformed Faith. Hence a Synod of Churches still reformed in 
name would be doomed to failure. The necessary unity of faith 
would be lacking. The only kind of meeting that may hope for 
success is one in which the members maintain the distinctive 
doctrines of Calvinism, undiluted and unabridged. Fortunately 
our compassionate High Priest in heaven has left to us thousands 
and even millions of such men and women. Indeed, though in 
many countries Calvinism seemed to be nearing its end, it has 
pleased Him to arouse it to new life, especially in the last half- 
century. Its enemies thought it was already suffering from 
arteriosclerosis ; and now they see, with regret, that its youth is 
renewed like the eagle. And I count this Conference one of the 
most hopeful signs of this international awakening of Calvinism. 

It is a matter of surprise that an international Conference 
of this kind was not held Jong ago. “For Calvinism bears a pre- 
eminently international character. In this respect precisely 
it is distinguished from Roman Catholicism and Lutheranism, 
This is one of its distinctive characteristics. Regardless of how 
far the Roman Church extends its borders throughout the 
world, it is not international but cosmopolitan. The Church of 
one city, Rome, served as the model for all the others, The 


1 Delivered at an International Conference of Calvinists held in London in May, 1932, under 
the auspices of the Sovereign Grace Union. 
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language of that particular Church is the official language for all 
parts of the world. This bishop of that particular Church is the 
head of Christendom in its entirety. National differences are 
blotted out as much as possible} 

Lutheranism from its very beginning fixed a close bond 
between religion and state. Cuius regio eius religio represented 
to its leaders the summum of state policy. It was German through 
andthrough. And though it also gained a foothold in a few other 
countries, there, too, it did not deny its nationalism. 

Calvinism, on the contrary, does not believe in a national 
church or the supremacy of a single church or prince of the church 
over churches in other countries, It is only for practical reasons 
that the churches form groups which coincide more or less with 
the limits of country. Principle demands, however, that by way 
of these groups all truly Reformed Churches throughout the 
world shall seek a federal bond with one another. Besides, 
Calvinism, unlike Catholicism and Lutheranism, does not have 
only one set of confessions. It leaves every nation free to give 
expression to its faith in its own language and its own form. 
Thus there arose—to mention but a few—the Catechisms of 
Geneva and Heidelberg, and the French, Dutch and Westminster 
Confessions. But all these Confessions are reciprocally recog- 
nised. And it is not only the Calvinistic conception of the 
Church that is international; so also are its principles for 
believing-science, believing-statecraft, sociology, morality and 
art, albeit these are formulated by each nation according to its 
own taste and developed by each according to its own needs. 
Calvinism, while retaining national differences, has created one 
spirit everywhere. Perhaps no one has brought out more clearly 
this international character of Calvinism, in which it is distin- 
guished from other religious currents within Christendom, than 
the German scholar, Troeltsch. 

Nevertheless, it is not in this internationalism that the only 
distinctive feature of Calvinism is to be sought. ‘That would be 
distinctiveness in breadth, not in depth. Calvinism would then 
be condemned as superficial. It would not have been able to 
stand its ground for three centuries. Still less would it be 
assured of afuture. No, Calvinism has in many respects neglected 
emphasis on breadth. The most telling proof of this is the fact 
that the first International Calvinistic Conference is being held 
now, It is in depth that Calvinism has especially laboured. 
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And it is for this reason that it is possible to speak of the distinctive 
doctrines of Calvinism. This is the subject which your Com- 
mittee has requested me to treat, and it is with considerable 
pleasure that I undertake the task. 

A note of warning must be sounded at this point. It would 
be an error to suppose that the distinctiveness of Calvinism, in 
depth, is to be sought only in the Reformed dogmas. Calvinism 
is more than a world- and life-view, more than a view concerning 
God. It is not merely doctrine. If it were, the charge of 
intellectualism, sometimes directed against it, would be fully 
deserved. But it is also practice. It is religious, moral, political, 
social, scientific, esthetic /ife. Doctrine and life do not con- 
stitute an antithesis in it. Nor is it primarily doctrine, and only 
secondarily life. It is doctrine and life at one and the same 
time. Doctrine and life stand on the same plane. The two 
exercise mutual influence upon each other. They fit into each 
other. Neither one may lay claim to priority. Were it only 
or chiefly doctrine, it would be a dead faith, which the Apostle 
James denounces with righteous indignation. 

For this reason the attempts to compress the essence of 
Calvinism into a short formula of doctrine may under no con- 
ditions be supported. The search for the essence of spiritual 
phenomena, the essence of religion, the essence of Christianity, 
the essence of Catholicism, Lutheranism, Calvinism, was first 
instituted by Rationalism ; and through the influence of that 
Rationalism the search is ever renewed. Men entertain the 
delusion that spiritual magnitudes can be fully circumscribed in 
a single thought and completely expressed in a few words. In 
this the pride of human reason manifests itself. Even in the 
lower realm of natural phenomena this is impossible. Can 
anyone state, in a brief definition, what the essence of life is ? 
or of nature, of the oak, of the lion, of the Englishman, French- 
man, Dutchman, German, or American? Hardly! Innumer- 
able distinctions would have to be made, and even then there 
would always remain a mysterious something that defies analysis. 
How does the following description of an Englishman strike you— 
he is an islander, characterised by gentlemanliness, energy and 
common sense? You would have to smile at such simplification. 
More difficult still would it be to determine the essence of 
Calvinism in such a fashion. For that, Calvinism is too rich, 
too complicated, too many-sided. 
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Wuart 1s Catvinism ? 

Perhaps the most satisfactory answer that can be given to 
the question, What is Calvinism? is this: It is at once the 
broadest and the deepest Christianity ; or, if you will, it is the 
purest Christianity ; or, as I should prefer to qualify it, it is the 
most consistent and likewise the most harmonious Christianity. 
All other forms of Christianity suffer from half-heartedness. 
They dare not accept everything that the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ demands for doctrine and life. They compromise 
with what is non-Christian, make concessions to the devices. of 
sinful reason and the desires of the depraved heart. They 
harbour remainders of ancient paganism. Calvinism, on the 
contrary, does not stop half-way ; it does not cast back longing 
glances, as Lot’s wife did. It seeks to follow Christ to the very 
end, even if one’s own personality must needs be nailed to the 
cross. It fears God, and no one besides Him. Further, all 
other forms of Christianity suffer also from one-sidedness. But 
Calvinism, no matter how it insists on consistency, detests nothing 
quite as much as it does what the Germans call Konsequenzma- 
cherei. It does not draw the consequences from one truth and 
neglect the other ; it desires to live, not only according to some, 
but all the commandments of God. Do not think, however, 
that I want to idealise Calvinism as it manifests itself in reality. 
I admit that it has never fully realised itself, and that it never 
will. More than any other religious persuasion, Calvinism 
confesses with the Apostle Paul: not that I have already obtained, 
or am already made perfect, but I press on, if so be that I may 
lay hold on it. 

Calvinism, I repeat, is the most consistent and most har- 
monious Christianity. This pertains to its doctrine also. 
Attempts have been made to fix upon one central dogma in 
Calvinism. Some contend that this central dogma is the doctrine 
of predestination, others the glory of God, and others still the 
sovereignty of God. The same honour has been claimed for the 
doctrine of providence, the eternal and unchangeable decree, 
Holy Scripture as the infallible principle of our knowledge of 
God, free grace, the theocentric creation-, redemption- and 
eschatological-idea. And this list is still incomplete. It is 
futile to hope that unanimity will ever be reached in this attempt. 
You ask, why not ? It is because truth is contained in all of these 
views, and yet not one of them can be called the correct one. 
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Do any Christians deny predestination, the honour of God as 
the end of all existence, the sovereignty, providence, grace of 
God—to limit myself to these? Of course not! But non- 
Calvinists fail to do full justice to these truths—the full justice 
that they have in the Scriptures. Not on one, but on various of 
these points they fetter Christian truth. It is but a halting 
Christianity that they have. And the strength of Calvinism does 
not lie in its acceptance of the consequences of one of these 
dogmas, but of a// of them. The distinctiveness of Calvinism 
does not lie in this, that it propagates one certain head of doctrine 
more than other churches do. It is distinctive in the whole of 
its doctrine: in its view of the covenant, in its conception of 
justification and sanctification, in its doctrine of the sacraments, 
in its church-concept, literally in everything. Doctrine is not 
like a typewriter. If a typewriter has a few defective letters it 
can nevertheless be used, provided that the missing letters be 
filled in on the manuscript by hand. That is to say, Catholicism 
and Lutheranism are not Christianity with one doctrine partly 
lacking, and Calvinism is not Christianity with this part-doctrine 
supplied. But doctrine is like a body, of which Paul says: if 
one member suffers all the members suffer with it. To be 
inconsistent in one truth is to destroy the harmony among all 
truths upon which faith reflects. One inconsistency necessarily 
gives birth to another. The objection might be raised: but 
are you not severing the tie that binds the Calvinist and the 
non-Calvinist ? I reply: nothing could be farther removed 
from my purpose. Certainly I would not deny that between 
consistent and inconsistent, or more and less consistent, Christians, 
there is always some agreement. It is this agreement that permits 
me to call many non-Calvinists my brothers, if they but love 
the only Saviour wholeheartedly. It is this agreement that keeps 
me from falling into exclusivism, that makes me broad-hearted. 
But that does not alter the fact that along with this agreement 
between the non-Calvinist and the Calvinist there is a difference, 
and that a difference that extends over the whole length, breadth 
and depth of Christian doctrine. 


Is THERE A CENTRAL Doctrine? 


If, then, it is not correct to speak of the distinctive doctrine 
of Calvinism, if, then, all the dogmas of the Reformed Faith are 
distinctive, is there perhaps one doctrine that is the starting-point 
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for, the foundation of, all the others? You will feel that, if 
Calvinism has such an all-dominating dogma, this would likewise 
have to be the dogma of Christianity. For I repeat: Calvinism 
is nothing other than the purest, the most consistent and most 
harmonious Christianity. Hence I must place before you this 
question: did Christ, did the apostles and the prophets preach 
one truth—+z.g. predestination, providence, the sovereignty of 
God—to which they subordinated all the others? I hardly 
think that you will make bold to point out that particular truth. 
Moreover, you would immediately encounter opposition. Unan- 
imity among Calvinists could not be expected. God’s revelation 
places before us a number of truths. Without doubt the only 
wise God has placed them in a logical inter-relationship. His 
whole revelation, after all, is grounded in the Logos. But we, 
with our finite or rather our darkened intellects, cannot trace out 
perfectly the divine logic in them. The case is not such that, 
once we know one cardinal truth, we can deduce others from it. 
If that were so the others would not need to be revealed to us. 
Through reasoning we ourselves should be able to ascertain them. 
The truths of revelation can only be accepted through faith. 
And faith does not ask, Do I perceive the logical coherence ? 
but rather, Hath God spoken it ? For our consciousness, the 
truths of faith often constitute an antithesis. One does not 
follow from the other; the two seem rather to exclude each 
other. Instead of being guided by rationalism, and rejecting 
one or the other of them, the Calvinist holds to both and reverent- 
ly recognises that God has hidden from him the logical agreement 
obtaining between them. Christian faith leaves plenty of room 
for mystery. In this, again, Calvinism is distinctive: it does 
not, like so many other persuasions, attempt to get rid of mystery, 
but accepts it unweakened. Dialectic, whatever its form, it 
therefore thrusts aside. Mystery must remain mystery. And for 
that mystery it fervently thanks God, whose thoughts are higher 
than our thoughts, and whose ways are higher than our ways. 

Once more: all the doctrines of Calvinism are distinctive. 
Now you will not expect me to prove this with regard to all of 
them. To do that I should have to develop a whole Dogmatic 
and Ethic for you. You will allow me to limit myself to a few of 
them. I hope that my proof concerning these may be so con- 
vincing that you will feel free to assume the distinctiveness of 
the others. 
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Tue Most Prorounp DocmMa: THE SELF-SUFFICIENCY OF Gop 


The profoundest Christian dogma is not that of predestina- 
tion, the sovereignty or providence of God, but the self-sufficiency 
of God, or, as the old theologians called it, the aseitas Det. Why 
is it the most profound? Well, predestination, sovereignty, 
providence presuppose a relation between God and the world. 
But the doctrine of the self-sufficiency of God carries you far 
beyond that relation. It tells you that God triune is wise, good, 
just, holy, love, veracious, mighty, beatific, glorious in Himself ; 
that He needs no relation to anything outside Himself to realise 
Himself in these qualities ; that the existence of the world does 
not add to His glory in the slightest degree. He is not served by 
men’s hands, as though He needed anything. He makes His 
name glorious throughout the earth; yet the glory, which He 
had from eternity, is not thereby augmented. He gathers to 
Himself a people, that they may proclaim His praise; but His 
praise is not enhanced by it. What, then, is the significance of 
the world? Why does it exist ? We don’t know. Thus the 
existence of the world becomes a vexing riddle. Pantheism has 
attempted to solve this riddle by identifying the world with God. 
Certain Christian groups try to escape the difficulty by keeping 
silent as much as possible about the aseitas Dei. But this is the 
distinctiveness of Calvinism: on the one hand it confesses the 
self-sufficiency of God with holy earnestness, and on the other it 
takes just as seriously the reality of the world as differing quali- 
tatively from God. It accepts each of these truths to its utter- 
most consequences, Yet it guards itself against stating that this 
is a contradiction. It unites the two harmoniously. For it 
finds rest, for thinking and living, in mystery. 


PREDESTINATION AND THE RESPONSIBILITY OF MAN 

This same phenomenon presents itself with regard to two 
other truths. Just as it is impossible that the existence of the 
world be deduced logically from the self-sufficiency of God, so 
also is it impossible that God’s decree concerning the world be 
deduced from it. Nevertheless, God has determined all His 
works from eternity. He has predestinated all that takes place 
in this world. ‘This is what revelation teaches. And this is what 
Calvinism confesses. The Calvinistic conception of predestina- 
tion is regarded as too severe by other Christians. It is absurd 
to believe—so it is contended against us—that God should have 
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regulated in His counsel even the most insignificant incidents in 
our lives, For that He is far too exalted. The Calvinist replies : 
It is rather a proof of God’s greatness that He has left nothing to 
chance or the approval of man, but has worked out His world-plan 
to its last detail. Why, for the Calvinist sin itself is not excluded 
from the predestination of God. “ Dreadful!” men cry from 
various sides ; “ you make God the author of sin.” The Calvinist 
protests against this conclusion. True, without God’s will the 
creature cannot so much as move, apart from His decree Adam 
could not have sinned. But this doesn’t excuse man. Calvinism 
emphasises just as strongly the responsibility of man as it does 
the predestination of God. Human responsibility is preached 
with more vigour by Calvinism than by Catholicism, Lutheranism 
or any other persuasion. It is immovable in its teaching that not 
only all our deeds, but also all our thoughts and desires shall 
some day be judged. The question has been asked: How do 
you reconcile the two? The Calvinist responds reverently and 
humbly: It is not necessary that I reconcile them. God 
reconciles them. That is sufficient for me. For Him it is perspic- 
uous. For me it is a mystery. And in that mystery lies the 
harmony for me. 


Tue SovEeREIGNTY AND THE FATHERHOOD or Gop 


Calvinism provokes other Christians to contradiction also 
because of its doctrine of the sovereignty of God. Again, it is 
not because it confesses this doctrine—in that it does not stand 
alone—but because it carries this doctrine through to its ultimate 
consequence. Sovereignty is a relation—more specifically a 
justice-relation. That God is sovereign means that over against 
the creature, more particularly man, He has only rights, no 
duties ; and that man, on the other hand, has only duties toward 
Him, but can lay claim to not a single right against Him. God’s 
right is absolute. The Almighty enacts His laws for all of life 
and for every part of it. He demands unconditional obedience. 
No one can call Him to account. “ Shall the thing formed say 
to Him that formed it, Why didst Thou make me thus?” 
(Romans ix. 20). The relation between God and man is not even 
represented adequately by that of master and slave or king and 
subject. Man must serve Him with body and soul, in religious 
worship and in daily labour, every second of every day. The 
doctrine of sovereignty must impress us with the incalculable 
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qualitative distance between the Highly Exalted One and us. 
Were there no correlative doctrine, Calvinism could but make 
us tremble before the God of heaven. It would fill us with 
indescribable anxiety. But Calvin himself already laid at least 
as much stress upon the fatherhood of God as upon His sovereign- 
ty. Not in vain for the Calvinist did Paul say to the heathen : 
“ For we are also His offspring ” (Acts xvii. 28). According to 
Calvin this fatherhood of God stretches out just as far as His 
sovereignty. Like a father God cares for the ravens, when they 
call, for the sparrows and for the lilies. By virtue of creation man 
isa son of God. In an altogether unique sense God is the Father 
of those whom Christ purchased with His blood. “ They have 
not received the spirit of bondage’ again unto fear, but the 
Spirit of adoption unto children, through whom they cry, Abba, 
Father ” (Romans viii. 15). There is a distance that cannot be 
bridged ; but there is also an inner affinity. God is all justice ; 
but He is also all love. Thus the doctrine of the sovereignty of 
God and of His fatherhood hold each other in equilibrium. 
Here, too, harmony shines forth in full brilliancy. 


ELECTION AND THE COVENANT 


From the doctrines of predestination and the sovereignty of 
God, there does not yet flow forth logically the doctrine of 
election. It were also possible that God should elect no one. 
Then too, predestination, t.¢. the free determination of the lot 
of mankind, and sovereignty would remain intact. But it has 
pleased God to form, before the foundation of the world, a new 
humanity in Christ Jesus. How Calvinism has been despised 
because of its doctrine of election! How men have tried to 
persuade it to soften this doctrine somewhat, to leave at least 
something in man on the basis of which he is destined to eternal 
life. But Calvinism remained immovable. It would not make 
any concessions, because God Himself, in His Word, made no 
concessions. It taught that election is strictly personal. The 
bonds of the old humanity are loosened. Esau and Jacob were 
sons of the same parents; nevertheless God said: “ Jacob have 
I loved, but Esau have I hated.” God does not limit Himself 
to the laws of inheritance. But, however much Calvinism insists 
upon this, however earnestly it warns us not to be assured of our 
election because of our birth from believing parents, it neverthe- 


less acknowledges that the God of election is also the God of the 
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covenant. As a rule He draws the line of election through the 
line of the generations. His promises are extended not merely 
to believers, but also to their children. He wants to be not only 
their God, but also the God of their seed. The doctrine of the 
covenant of grace weighs just as heavily with the Reformed 
Christian as that of election. He does not allow the balances to 
swing over to either one of the two sides. Both truths are equally 
precious to him. For him they bear, not a human-logical 
harmony, but a divine harmony. 


Sin AND GRACE 

Where do you find a profounder conception of sin than in 
Calvinism ? Truly, it does not spare man. Every one of his 
deeds is a misdeed ; every word, thought, desire is sinful. The 
smallest sin makes one worthy of death; how many times over, 
then, are we not worthy of death! Man’s nature is totally 
depraved. Man has not simply become a stick and a stone, as 
Luther held. The situation is much more terrible than that ! 
For a stick and a stone are not active. But human nature always 
works in opposition to God’s will. However, if by its doctrine 
of sin Calvinism as it were crushes us to earth, by its doctrine of 
grace it lifts us up again. Grace is sovereign and free. Grace 
only gives ; it asks nothing of man. It abrogates sinfully. It is 
irresistible and inadmissible. It guarantees the perseverance of 
the saints. 


By its doctrine of inability to good Calvinism makes man 
utterly passive. But by its doctrine of regeneration and con- 
version it attributes the highest activity to the believer, It 
cries out to him: Do not forget for an instant that, according 
to the word of Paul, you are a co-labourer with God. 

And thus I could continue. But time forbids. Undoubt- 
edly this brief survey of doctrine is sufficient to justify the 
conclusion; Calvinism is consistent in everything, but it never 
falls into one-sidedness. It preserves balance; it sustains the 
harmony. 

Allow me still to touch lightly upon a few doctrines in which 
the distinctiveness of Calvinism clearly manifests itself. 


Hoty Scriprure 
I mention, first, the doctrine of Holy Scripture. While 
Luther assumes a free attitude toward Scripture, and while 
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Catholicism subordinates it to the authority of the Church (as 
a result of which Bible-criticism was advanced considerably), 
the Calvinist regards Scripture, in its entirety, as the Word of 
God and bows before it unconditionally. It is not man who 
passes judgment upon Scripture; it is Scripture that passes 
judgment upon man. Scripture in all its parts is inspired by the 
Holy Spirit. It reveals infallibly not only the way of salvation, 
but it also contains, as the testimony of Christ in whom all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge are hidden, the fundamental 
principles of all scientific knowledge. It is only from the 
Scripture that we know how the world came into existence ; 
what the essence of the soul, of nature, of history is; why 
government was instituted ; how races and nations originated ; 
what the norms of the true, the good and the beautiful are ; 
what will be the end of all things ; and much besides, It is the 
principium cognoscendt not only of theology, but also of the 
principles of all believing science. 


Tue TEsTIMONY OF THE Hoty Spirit 


Second, I want to call your attention to its doctrine of the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit, first worked out by Calvin. The 
centuries before him had sought, in one way or another, the 
ground of certainty concerning truth, and also concerning Scrip- 
ture-revelation, in man. But Calvin realised that this does 
injustice to God’s honour. The final ground of certainty, he 
proclaimed with prophetic voice, can lie only in God. As God’s 
Spirit testifies with our spirit that we are children of God, so His 
Spirit also testifies in our hearts that that which God Himself 
has revealed by means of the Scripture, is the truth. 


Common GRACE 


And now I shall mention a third one out of the variety of 
doctrines. It cannot be denied that in creation, which is accursed, 
there is still a wealth of beauty that delights the eye. Nor can it 
be denied that in humanity outside of Christ we still find justice, 
benevolence and other virtues. Hence the question arose: 
How is this to be explained? The non-Calvinists replied : 
There is still a good kernel in nature and man. The worm of 
evil has attacked only the husk. No, no, protested Calvin, the 
whole world lies under the judgment of God. The loveliness, 
the nobility that you see, does not originate from the world, from 
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man; it is a token of God’s common grace. ‘The doctrine of 
common grace fills a large place in the writings of Calvin. This 
common grace does not lead to salvation, but it prevents this 
earth from becoming a hell. God still continues to be long- 
suffering and forbearing. God still makes His sun to rise on the 
evil and the good, and sends rain on the just and the unjust. 


CALVINISM THE Purest CHRISTIANITY 


As you see, then, in its doctrines too, Calvinism is the most 
consistent and the most harmonious—the purest—Christianity. 
It does not owe this to Calvin. Calvin was but an instrument. 
It owes this only to the gracious dispensation of God. And 
when we propagate Calvinism and sing its praises, we do this, 
not to impose our ideas upon others, but because we do not want 
to keep this gift of God for ourselves. We have received it 
freely ; we wish to give it freely. We are moved with compas- 
sion over those who have contaminated the water of Christianity 
with the imaginings of the flesh, and then drink of it. We invite 
them: here there is purer water; quench your thirst here. 
In the spirit and strength of an Elijah we call out to them: 
How long will ye halt between two opinions? Be consistent 
in your Christianity! And our call must penetrate into all 
places where Christians dwell; indeed, even into the habitations 
of the heathen. Follow in the footsteps of Calvin, who wrote 
to Cranmer: “I long for one holy communion of the members 
of Christ, which is found, indeed, upon all lips, but not in all 
hearts. As for me, if I can be of service, 1 should gladly cross 
ten seas in order to bring about this unity.” Unite, therefore, 
Calvinists of all lands! Let your voices swell and become as the 
voice of many waters. Impress this upon yourself, your children, 
your fellow believers: they must persevere, unitedly, inter- 
nationally, in the doctrines of Calvinism—that is, the doctrines 
of the apostles—and in prayer. In the name of Him who 
ascended to heaven, and shall so come in like manner to judge 
the quick and the dead, I beg of you: do not hide the treasure of 
Calvinism in a napkin for fear of the multitude. Put it out at 
interest! Confess it! Live it! Behold, the Judge is at the 
door. 


V. Hepp. 


Amsterdam. 























MODERN THOUGHT AND THE 
EVANGELICAL STANDPOINT 


Tuis is not an attempt to deal with the whole field of modern 
thought in so far as it impinges upon the evangelical standpoint : 
it would be manifestly impossible to do this within the limits of 
a magazine article. At the same time, the writer has been struck 
with the bearing various movements in modern thought appear 
to have upon certain aspects of evangelical truth, and believes 
that this is not without a very definite importance in modern 
Apologetics. It is true, of course, that modern thought is 
generally regarded as hostile to our religion. We may claim that 
this hostility is more apparent than real; that it is due to the 
imperfection of scientific knowledge ; or to the fact that hostile 
critics of Scripture are more ready than its defenders to marshal 
scientific facts to their aid. Nevertheless the fact of general 
hostility remains. ‘There is therefore the feeling that Scripture 
is attacked from every conceivable quarter. If one deals with 
a single aspect of the assault then he is conscious of the clamant 
needs of the other sides of the question; whereas, when the 
defence decides to attend to the general assault it is made pain- 
fully aware of the increasing magnitude of the task. 

In this situation there is one fact which is not generally 
recognised, but which is nevertheless fraught with vast possibil- 
ities. Although these branches of Science are at the moment 
used to dethrone the inerrancy of Scripture, and therefore to 
undermine our faith, they have in themselves the elements that 
are best calculated to defeat this end. In some cases where 
modern thought is most advanced and even revolutionary, it has 
some most surprising points of contact with truths that have been 
associated with our religion for thousands of years. 


I 


Present-day Science is different from that of former years in 
that it comes into touch with the everyday life of the common 
man. Civilisation is realising more and more the value of the 
lives and the health of rich and poor alike. With much effort 
it has eliminated the pestilences that used to sweep over the 
nations like a destructive blight every third or fourth generation. 
349 
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Health clinics have sprung up in every town. Laws of health 
are broadcast. Dieting is receiving an attention it never got 
before among Gentile nations. 

We may ask, was there any other civilisation known to us 
which gave a similar attention to these matters? Certainly 
plain living characterised the palmy days of the Roman Republic, 
just as, during the days when Hellenic civilisation was vigorous, 
great attention was given to bodily development. But obviously 
these tendencies only catered for one aspect of the complex needs 
of individuals and communities. Besides, we know very little 
about how far they permeated the common people. When, 
however, we go back to the age of Moses we cannot but be struck 
with an outlook which was, ceteris paribus, strangely similar. 
There was the same insistence upon personal and communal 
hygiene, the same importance given to dietetics and the same 
realisation of the need of publishing the rules of hygiene and 
dietetics so as to teach the common people. Modern science has 
advanced enormously along these lines. It is in no spirit of 
detraction we say that it has advanced almost as far as Moses, 

Almost as far! The conditions under which people have 
been living and under which many still live and which are being 
slowly eliminated at such a cost, would have been impossible in a 
civilisation such as the laws of Moses adumbrated. This is not 
an appeal to go back to the laws of health promulgated in the 
Pentateuch; that has already been largely done by medical 
science. Nor does the writer lose sight of the supreme religious 
significance of these laws. But the facts are mentioned so as to 
point out how closely associated this branch of modern thought 
is with the parallel aspect of Revelation. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that no less an authority than Sir William 
Arbuthnot Lane has recently publicly stated his belief that the 
comparative immunity of the Jews from such diseases as cancer 
and tuberculosis is largely due to their strict adherence to the 
Mosaic dietary." 


II 


The most interesting development of medical thought in 
recent years is its growing insistence upon the importance of 
psychological factors. A healthy body, it says, cannot house an 
unhealthy mind. And the health of the mind, like the health of 


* Vide the daily press, April, 1932. 
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the body, depends upon the treatment it receives. The sub- 
conscious mind is seething with unknown powers of destruction 
and these powers must be regulated if the mind and body are to 
be what they should be. They are like the elements seething and 
surging underneath the volcano: block their natural outlet and 
there is disaster. And so the p:ycho-analyst endeavours to deal 
with what has unconsciously been suppressed so as to bring 
orderliness back to the deranged mind. 

Now there is no doubt that all this is often accompanied 
with the extravagances that always accompany a new orientation 
of thought. The time will come when what is known as psycho- 
analysis will, like all successful theories, be modified, and perhaps 
very radically modified. Yet we are persuaded that it has 
enduring elements. And some at least of these elements establish 
a parallel between it and certain aspects of our Faith. For 
example, its insistence upon the great part played in our lives by 
primitive or, as we would term them, sinful impulses has been 
considered very revolutionary. And the extraordinary thing is 
that this psychological doctrine has been received and acclaimed 
in quarters where the theological doctrine of the total depravity 
of man would be derided. Anyone can see that these two 
doctrines, despite important points of difference, are by no means 
poles apart. 

But what of the emotional experiences which have lodged 
in the subconscious and caused a festering sore there? Psycho- 
analysis recognises a natural tendency to ignore them. We deny 
even to ourselves that these tendencies are ours. “ They 
therefore become foreign bodies in the mind, technically termed 
‘ dissociated complexes,’ which function independently of the 
main ego complex.”* Thus an unhealthy area is established 
in the mind. How, then, does psycho-therapy deal with this ? 
It says: Acknowledge these evil tendencies. Bring them out 
and face them boldly, and do not allow a desire for self-satisfaction 
to relegate them to the subconscious. Surely that language is 
very familiar. The acknowledgment of sin is one of the very 
earliest religious exercises in Scripture, and it has remained 
throughout the ages one of the great essentials of our religion. 

Thus a little thought will enable us to see how the modern 
thinker, even when he thinks he is most advanced, is painfully 
groping his way back to a truth that was already very old when 

t V.M. Firth, The Machinery of the Mind, p. 88. 
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David confessed his sin before God. Confession is as firmly 
established in the faith of the Psychoanalyst as it is in the faith of 
the Roman Catholic ; and confession, not in the sense in which 
either the Romanist or the Psychoanalyst regards it, is one of the 
most important as well as one of the most salutary duties of 
Evangelical Religion. And this can be said without losing sight 
for one moment of the principal significance of confession—its 
relationship to repentance for sin. 


Ill 


But it is not only in the medical sciences that there has been 
a violent re-orientation of thought in the last decade or two. The 
world of physics has probably experienced the greatest revolution 
of all. Einstein will probably be to the twentieth century what 
Darwin was in a different sphere to the nineteenth, and what 
Newton was to the eighteenth century. Einsteinism is one of 
the many aspects of the science of physics that have served to tone 
down the somewhat crude dogmatism of recent generations. 
In face of the new world of matter which has been revealed by 
modern science, even the most hardened materialist must confess 
himself at a loss. 

For instance, the linking up of time with the other properties 
of space into something in the nature of a Fourth Dimension has 
opened up most fruitful avenues of thought, and it must be 
confessed at once that these avenues lead us to problems too 
tremendous to be fully grasped. The infinite space of the older 
physicists was a conception that staggered the imagination: but 
when Einsteinism indicates that space, whatever it is, may be 
finite, we realise that here we face a conception that is infinitely 
more amazing. Away beyond the bounds of human thought— 
infinitely beyond the ken of the farthest star, millions of millions 
of light years from this infinitesimal speck we call the World or 
the tiny dust-cloud that is our Universe—space, ever-widening, 
comestoanend. Butwhere,and how? What is beyond space ? 
How is it bounded, and what mysterious thought of God 
begins when space ends? ‘To us these are meaningless questions 
because they deal with matters infinitely above our highest 
thoughts. 

Link up this conception of space with time as a fourth 
dimension and further stupendous possibilities spring up. ‘Time, 
indissolubly associated with three-dimensional space, obviously 
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runs counter to our ideas of time ; especially when we remember 
that we conceive of time and space as being, to all intents and 
purposes, infinite. Just as space cannot be divided on a directional 
basis, so it is difficult to conceive of time, thus closely associated 
with space, as being divided in the same way. To put it some- 
what paradoxically, modern thought postulates the timelessness 
of time. Or, in language more familiar to our ears, Eternity is 
timeless. 

Now it is quite true that this is by no means a new con- 
ception. It is a conception familiar to philosophy almost as far 
back as we can go in that science. Only at the present day 
physics has adopted and promulgated this idea that was until now 
considered to belong altogether to the sphere of metaphysics. 
Our main interest in it lies in the fact that it is a conception 
even more familiar to Theology: than to Philosophy. Two 
thousand years ago our Saviour could claim, “‘ Before Abraham 
was I am.”* Some fifteen hundred years before then God made 
Himself known to Moses and the children of Israel under the 
same name of I am.* Thus the timelessness of the Eternal One 
is set before us in Scripture just as the timelessness of Eternity is 
set before us in modern physics. One could wish that there was 
space to point out the close and indeed necessary relationship 
between this idea of the timelessness of God and Eternity and 
what Theology calls “ Predestination ” and Philosophy “ Deter- 
minism ” or “ Necessitarianism.” We will merely point out 
that here is still another ancient truth appearing in modern 
guise.° 

IV 


It is true that this conception of the timelessness of time is 
a very old one even in the history of human philosophy, but even 
then human thought could not wean itself from the inevitability 
of time. Time was an onward flowing stream—a self-existent 
entity, divorced from anything that would modify our concep- 
tions of it as such. And so science laughed at the idea of the 
sun standing still upon Gibeon or the moon in the Valley of 
Ajalon, or of the shadow going backwards ten degrees upon the 
sundial of Ahaz. This, we were told, was a violent interference 
with the laws of physics. Time could not stand still; much 


t John viii. 58. 
2 Exodus iii. 14. 
3 See, however, Bergson’s Time and Free Will, where this aspect of the quéstion is acutely dealt with. 
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less could it flow backwards. Time must perforce go on from 
moment to moment, from hour to hour. These objections 
appear foolish when we come across such an interpretation of the 
Time-Space Theory as the following from the pen of Sir James 
Jeans: “ ‘The fundamental laws of nature in so far as we are at 
present acquainted with them, give no reason why time should 
flow steadily on: they are equally prepared to consider the 
possibility of time standing still or flowing backwards.””* 

Thus time and space are conceptions that modern science 
has taught us to approach with open minds. It is safe to say that 
at no other period in human history have these conceptions been 
fraught with more fateful possibilities. Looked at separately 
they reveal qualities and hint at possibilities that simply stagger 
the imagination. Looked at conjointly the actualities and 
possibilities of such a union are still more marvellous. In any 
case there is a closer union between them than the older scientists 
ever dreamed of. And this new union is a separate entity more 
independent than either of the elements of which it is composed. 
“From henceforth space in itself and time in itself sink into 


mere shadows, and only a union of the two preserves an indepen- 


dent existence.” 


Now the conception of four-dimensional space is not new. 
Very few revolutionary conceptions are. As far back as 1903 
Minkowski had formulated the theory more or less as we know it 
today. But a century and a half before then d’Alembert wrote : 
“A brilliant man of my acquaintance believes that one may 
regard duration as a fourth dimension.”? We believe, however, 
that in the Scriptural idea of God we have a conception that 
approaches amazingly close to this idea of the union of time and 
space to form a separate entity. The Scripture doctrine of the 
timelessness of the Eternal One has already been discussed in 
this paper: He is the great “1am.” But He is also “ the Lofty 
One that inhabiteth Eternity.”* Nay, more, He is One whom 
“the Heaven of Heavens cannot contain.”’ The timelessness 
as well as the infinity of Eternity and the infinity of Space are 
here united in one Being, and the union is closer than even 
Einstein would have the courage to make it. It is intriguing to 

1 Jeans’ “ Mysterious Universe,”’ p. 20. 

2 Minkowski, quoted by Eddington : Time, Space and Gravitation, p. 30. 
3 Vide article “ Dimension "’ in the Encyclopedia (1754). 

4 Isaiah lvii. 15. 

5 1 Kings viii. 27. 
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think of what Spinoza would have made of this amazing 
parallelism. Even the ordinary mind can see the danger of 
allowing the theological conception to be swallowed up by the 
physical one, thus resulting in a Pantheism more universal and com- 
plete than even the “ God intoxicated ” Jew could conceive. 


V 


So time and space cannot be dissociated ; and they cannot 
be measured according to our rules of measurement. Time- 
space is all around us, but who can tell aught about its properties ? 
“We, poor creatures of a day, break into thens and whens the 
eternal Now,’” and the eternal Now remains what it is, undis- 
turbed by our attempts. But this one thing another branch of 
modern science has taught us : somewhere in space and somewhere 
in time there is a record of the lives of men. Matter can be 
destroyed and matter can be created ; recent physics have taught 
us that. But the words and actions of men are not destroyed. 
They flash from pole to pole with the speed of light, and some- 
where in the infinity of space-time their records are kept. Just 
as the words uttered a few seconds ago are echoed back from 
some mysterious sounding board far beyond the reach of the 
measurements of man, so it may be possible some day to tap 
space-time and hear and see what was said and done a few minutes 
or a few centuries ago. In any case the marvels of wireless 
telegraphy and television have taught us that no word or action 
is ever lost. 

But in teaching us that, it only teaches us what our Faith 
has taught us long ago. We know that the secret things of men 
will be brought to light. We know that we must yet give an 
account of everything done in the body. And we know all this 
because we know also with the modern scientist that a record is 
kept of the actions and words of men. The scientist says that 
they are written in the mysterious realms of space-time, but 
nearly nineteen centuries ago John saw the dead judged out of 
the things written in the books of God’s memory, according to 
their works.* There is more than a parallel here. So nearly 
identical are the two standpoints that they can almost be regarded 
as one. Science has travelled far towards our position ; it will 
travel further. 


™ Tennyson, The Ancient Sage. 
® Revelation xx. 12. 
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VI 


In many respects the most intriguing part of the controversy 
between modern science and religion centres on the theory of 
Evolution ; but this opens up a field far too wide for full dis- 
cussion here. Suffice it to say that biological facts are cropping 
up every year which increase the difficulties of the Evolutionist ; 
so much so that most recent utterances, even by its most dis- 
tinguished protagonists, have been self-admitted confessions of 
faith rather than statements of scientific facts. The how and 
the why of Evolution are no longer discussed with the assurance 
that characterised these discussions twenty years ago, but the 
Evolutionist still says that Evolution is a fact, though he cannot 
now explain how it came about—a faith almost pathetic in its 
simplicity." 

All these difficulties are on the biological grounds—the 
field on which the battle has been mainly fought for the last 
half-century. There are, however, other aspects of the question 
now coming to the front, and these cannot be ignored in a treat- 
ment that professes to deal with the bearing of modern thought 


upon the problem. And they are interesting for our purpose 
because they provide still another example of the parallelism 
between modern thought and the Evangelical “creed out- 


worn.” 


Many years ago Sir J. W. Dawson pointed out that if man 
took thousands of centuries to bridge the gulf between the 
Neanderthal Man and Homo Sapiens, then countless ages were 
needed before the Neanderthal Man himself was developed.’ 
Since then, biology as well as astronomy and geology were 
prepared to grant this. ‘There was no reason, we were told, why 
the universe should not be substantially as it is today millions 
of millions of years ago. Practically infinite time was postulated 
and granted. Geology, at the moment the most haphazard of 
the sciences, is still ready to grant this, but both astronomy and 
physics have receded from that position. Lemaitre’s theory of 
an expanding universe is a development of Einsteinism that is 
almost universally accepted in some form or other, and it is 
definitely hostile to the granting of infinite time for the develop- 
ment of the universe we know. The universe is receding into 
space. More than that, it is receding at an almost incredible 


See the reports of the British Association, Archzological Section, 1931. 
2 Modern Ideas of Evolution, p. 36. 
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speed, and the further it has receded the greater the speed. 
Hubble and Humason’s discoveries at the Mount Wilson Observ- 
atory are of inestimable value in connection with this. In 
recent months some almost unbelievably distant nebulz have 
been discovered there, receding at the amazing rate of 15,000 
miles a second. This means that astronomy only gives a few 
thousands of millions of years since development was possible 
in our universe ; before then it was too crowded for development. - 
And this time is altogether inadequate for the needs of the Evolu- 
tionist. 

At the other end of the scale anthropology is pushing the 
birth of Homo Sapiens further and further back into time. It 
has recently been “ proved” by a British Museum expedition 
working in Tanganyika that the Homo Sapiens remains discovered 
there by Professor Reck in 1913 belong to the Miocene period.” 
For our purpose the importance of this discovery lies in the fact 
that Homo Sapiens—fully developed man—existed long before 
his ancestors and ancestors’ cousins which were so laboriously 
constructed from a few bones at Piltdown, Java, Heidelberg 
and elsewhere. He evidently flourished at a period anterior to 
that assigned to the anthropoid apes. Nay, if we are to believe 
the newspaper reports of this discovery, and if this specimen 
really belonged to the Miocene period, then he must have 
flourished when the Dryopithecus—the common ancestor of men 
and apes—was beginning to wander from his native haunts in 
Northern India. Thus Evolution is faced with a very real 
reductio ad absurdum. 

The position, therefore, is this. On the one hand we see 
astronomy seriously shortening the time available for Evolution ; 
and on the other we see the birth of Homo Sapiens pushed further 
and further back in time, thus cutting off the time available at 
the other end of the Evolutionary period. This serious teles- 
coping of the time available for development faces the Evolutionist 
with a very difficult problem ; but as far as we are concerned it 
brings us nearer the position that Evangelical Religion has held 
throughout the ages—that there is no Evolution, partly because 


1 See the Mount Wilson Observatory Records, 1930-32. 


2 See daily press, December 3rd, 1931. Since the above was written, the International Congress 
of the Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences, sitting in London on August 2nd, 1932, have rejected 
Dr. Leaky’s views in regard to the age of the Tanganyika man. In view of the fact that the acceptance 
of Dr. Leaky’s views would mean a revolution in archeological beliefs, it is difficult to imagine what 
else the Congress could do. 


3 Elliot Smith, The Search for Man’s Ancestors, p. 47. 
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there was no time available for it in Revelation, but chiefly 
because we are told that God created man. 

The whole subject, as we can see, is a very wide one. Treat- 
ment within the limits of an article such as this, is bound to be 
inadequate and unsatisfactory in many ways. And yet one 
dares to hope that interesting avenues of thought and study may 
have been opened up. Modern thought is not without interesting 
possibilities, and there is surely room for hopeful prayer that it 
may be guided towards the Light. 


A. MacponaLp. 


Strathpeffer, Scotland. 











THREE PRINCIPLES OF REFORMED 
THEOLOGY 


Wuite we are aware that this article gives little that is not known 
amongst us, we aim merely to emphasise and give sharper defini- 
tion to that which originated and constitutes Reformed Theology. 
If we are not mistaken, there are just three main principles 
which underlie it all, according to which it is obtained and built 
up. These principles refer respectively to the source of our 
knowledge of God, to the method of gaining its meaning, and to 
its orderly exhibition. They are the principles of Authority ; 
of Interpretation; and of Dogmatic Construction. 

By a principle is meant that which dominates a specific 
conception of things and which carries in itself its own logical 
and necessary outcome. A principle acts as a driving force which 
runs its own inevitable course. Thus each principle constitutes 
a generic type which is definitely marked off from others. There 
can be no evolution of principles: it is each “ after his kind.” 
As they flow forth from definite conceptions resting in the very 
constitution of things, their number can be neither increased nor 
diminished. There actually obtain mixtures, but these confuse 
and deceive: they do not serve the truth. Hence it is unfair 
to proceed from one principle and to avail oneself of the fruits of 
another principle. Sharp definition and self-consistency serve 
the truth, and no true lover of the truth should fear to give expres- 
sion to it as he verily believes it to be. 


I. Tue Princrpte or Autuority' 


As is well known, there obtain three principles of religious 
authority: the Rationalist, the Romanist, and the Reformed ; 
respectively depending upon the Reason, the voice of the Church, 
and the Word of God for its religious knowledge and guidance. 
Other representations are but varieties of these three. 

No one will deny that God is the absolute authority. ‘But 
this is the question: Has God spoken? Has He declared and 
revealed His will to mankind? Have we the record of it? 
These questions are answered in different ways according to the 


1 The content of this First Division is taken almost wholly from my book, The Reformed Principle 
of Authority. 
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principles of authority already noted. The Reformed answer : 
We should not know where to find revelation except in Holy 
Scripture. The Church can be a source of authority only in a 
derivative way ; it is the organisation which exhibits the know- 
ledge of God (1 Timothy iii. 15). And the Reason is the instru- 
ment of the soul by which man apprehends and assimilates God’s 
revelation. 

The province and the competency of the Reason must be 
well understood. When we choose in favour of Scripture as our 
principle of knowledge as over against the Reason, we do not 
thereby abdicate the use of our mental faculties. We must not con- 
fuse the material and the formal aspects of the matter. The point 
at issue is this: The Rationalist (under which term the Modernist is 
to be classed) derives the material which he chooses to accept for 
his faith and conduct, out of himself ; whilst the Reformed theo- 
logian derives it from an objective source—from a revelation; and 
he holds that Scripture is that revelation. The Reformed uses his 
reason to think about this revelation, to construe and to assimilate 
it; whilst the Modernist in greater or lesser degree, manufactures 
it, so to speak. He is subjective, for he determines by his own 
light and according to his own good pleasure what he judges 
ought to be truth. Bacon has well put it: “ The rationalists 
are like spiders: they spin all out of their own bowels, But 
give me one who like the bee hath a middle faculty, gathering 
from abroad, and digesting that which is gathered by his own 
virtue.” The Reformed believed in an objective revelation 
which man has not himself made nor formulated, but he finds 
himself in the presence of it, and, like the bee, he proceeds to make 
use of it. We do indeed make use of our reason as we pass on 
Scripture as the ground for our beliefs and practices, but we do 
this in a secondary way ; that is to say, the reason per se does not 
determine what is spiritual truth, but it deals with it, and 
according to its ability and disposition it rightly or wrongly 
estimates it. We mention our disposition also; for in our 
deepest self we are either regenerate or unregenerate, and 
inasmuch as the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, the reason in the natural man will most readily 
assume an antagonistic attitude. But he that is spiritual will 
find the reason perceiving the more clearly the things of the 
Spirit of God. We cannot go back of these premises: debating 
back of these only deadlocks the issue. 
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The fact of the existence of these two classes of people, 
also, strictly speaking, postulates two kinds of scientific investiga- 
tion, because radically different world-and-life-views underlie 
each of them. It is this circumstance which particularly affects 
Christian theology as it discusses a range of conceptions which 
from the nature of the case directly concerns the things which 
can be spiritually judged only. This fact absolutely denies 
those who stand outside of the Palingenesis the competency of 
judging in the premises. “‘ Two principia [methods of acquiring 
knowledge] underlie the situation. 1. Man takes knowledge of 
almost everything by bringing the objects before him and 
proceeding to investigate them ; 2. But of God he cannot thus 
obtain knowledge: what he thinks he knows through his own 
agency is mere guesswork. It is necessary that God reveal Himself 
to man, and man can only deal with what is revealed to him. 
Hence theology is obliged to proceed in a way all her own since 
she is dependent for her material upon what Scripture furnishes ; 
whence Scripture as the source of his information imparted by a 
method in which man is entirely dependent, is called the princip- 
tum unicum theologiae”’ (Kuyper, Encyc. II, Sec. 32). 

Now Scripture as the revelation of the knowledge of God 
must be trustworthy. It must come from God Himself, and it 
can be trustworthy only when it is given by inspiration. We 
believe that Holy Scripture as a book before us is the inspired 
Word of God. It will be asked: How do you know this? 
We answer: Since Rationalism does not at all commend itself 
because of its poverty of guarantees, and because of its subjec- 
tivity, which from the nature of the case is not revelation, all 
hope of having anything reliable in that direction is cut off. 
A prospect of possessing something real and authoritative rests 
in the Reformed view that God has revealed Himself and that 
Holy Scripture is the sum-total of that revelation. This, then, 
is the Reformed principle of authority ; that is, we hold this in 
an axiomatic way. We receive it and deal with it as with an 
axiom in mathematics. Any science does the same. “ Every 
science, as we read in Aristotle, assumes its subject matter, and 
does not give an account of it ” (Bosanquet). It must not, then, 
be expected that axiomata or first principles of any science be 
proved: that cannot be done. We must have some working 
basis, And similarly the Reformed principle of authority 
becomes the only workable principle: the only one which affords 
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any basis of action, and it is one which eminently accords with 
facts and experiences. Like the fitting together of the many 
pieces of a dissected map which cannot possibly be fitted together 
in any other way than in the only one right way, so the facts of 
existence and life can bring no harmony to the thought, nor 
satisfaction to the heart, except on that which comes to us 
through the use of the Reformed principle of authority. Let it 
be admitted that all this is based on an immense postulation, it 
is to be remembered as well that the principle of Rationalism is 
also based on a postulation which is far from satisfactory as it 
involves us in a maze of worse difficulties and is barren of 
results. 

To repeat, the believer finds immense satisfaction and peace 
in receiving this revelation of God in its entirety and in straight- 
forward language. And by virtue of the Palingenesis the 
believer comes to perceive that the Holy Spirit is involved in it 
all. The Spirit in his heart witnesses with his own spirit that 
this Scripture is the message of the Holy Spirit to him. There 
cannot but be the strongest affinity between the Spirit in the 
heart and that Word of His which comes to his heart. There 
obtains a mutual reaction which is the ground of peace and 
assurance. Of course, this cannot be objectively proved and 
many will scoff at this assertion and say it is all imagination and 
cant. Thornwell, however, puts it pointedly: “ The reality of 
evidence is one thing, the power of perceiving it is quite another. 
It is no objection to the brilliance of the sun if it fails to illuminate 
the blind.” In its final analysis these things cannot be proven 
except that the proof consists in the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit to our spirit that the Holy Scriptures are the Word of God. 
They are therefore autopistic as the Reformers emphatically 
brought out. And it need not be strange to have recourse to 
such a principle for the purpose of gaining this particular kind 
of certainty in the unusual realm of spiritual things, because we, 
living as we do more immediately on the natural plane, “ gain our 
certainty in regard to material things by virtue of a testimony of 
God the Creator in the individual consciousness”’ (Kuyper). It is 
often overlooked that in its deepest analysis the natural man in 
the functioning of his sense-perception is as dependent upon 
God as the spiritual man is for saving grace. “ For in Him we 
live and move and have our being.” Jesus testified to Nicodemus 
to the same effect (John iii. 10-12). 
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Says Bavinck: “ Holy Scripture is autopistic, and therefore 
the last ground of faith. If you ask, Why do you believe Scrip- 
ture? the only answer is, Because it is the Word of God. But 
if you ask further : Why do you believe Scripture is the Word of 
God ? the Christian must remain indebted for the answer. We 
may indeed refer to the characteristics of Scripture, to the 
majesty of its style, etc., but these are not the grounds of faith : 
they are merely properties and characteristics which in course of 
time were discovered by believing thought. ‘ God has spoken’ 
is the prime principle to which all dogmas, that of Scripture 
included, can be led back. The bond between the soul and Scripture 
lies behind consciousness and under the proofs. It is mystic in 
nature in the same way as the deepest principles of the different 
sciences are.” Again he says: “ However, the accusation of 
subjectivism is justified only in that, case when the subjective 
organ, which is indispensable for the observation of that which 
exists objectively, is raised to the principle of knowledge. ‘The 
eye may be indispensable as the organ for the observation of 
light, but it is nevertheless mot the fountain of light. This is 
precisely the mistake of idealistic rationalism, that it identifies 
the organ with the source of knowledge.” [My italics.] 

Dr. J. H. Thornwell spoke after this manner: “The 
Protestant principle is that the truths of the Bible authenticate 
themselves as Divine by their own light. Faith is an intuition 
awakened by the Holy Ghost, and the truth is neither known nor 
believed until it is consciously realised by the illuminated mind 
as the truth of God. Intuition does not generate, but it perceives 
the truth. Reason under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
appropriates and digests it. The knowledge is immediate and 
infallible. . . . The Word applies an external test which 
protects from imposture and deceit. The Spirit educates and 
unfolds a Divine life under the regulative guidance of the Word. 
The Bible and the Spirit are therefore equally essential to a 
Protestant theology ” (Works, I, 49). 

“The controversy over the reality of inspiration may 
therefore as well be given up because the consciousness in regard 
to it stands altogether on one line with all our primordial notions, 
as the consciousness of our Ego, of our being, of our continuity, 
of our thought processes, etc. Because these things are prim- 
ordial they are sufficient in themselves, and, allowing of no demon- 
stration, they cannot be silenced by contrary argument. And 
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in so far, then, the Fathers were entirely correct when they based 
their confession of the Scriptures on no other testimony than that 
of the Holy Spirit ” (Kuyper, Encyc. II, 307). 

“ 1t is admitted that the approach of the believer to Scripture 
as he accepts its authority in advance ts a prejudiced one. But 
for others it is just as true that he is prejudiced in favour of the 
authority of the reason, of the common opinion of the doctors, 
and for him it can never lie in Scripture as such. . . . In 
both cases the investigator is, before he begins his work, predis- 
posed in the centre of his consciousness one way or the other. 
If one lives by virtue of the Palingenesis, then the mysticism of 
the heart will correspond with these Scriptures ; but if one lives 
outside of the Palingenesis and hence out of a sinful nature, 
then the mysticism of the heart will stand antithetically over 
against the mysticism of Scripture. . . . Every attempt to 
convince the latter by means of argument must be given up as 
completely as when the Lord Jesus forebore to convince the 
Sanhedrin to the contrary when they had positively made up 
their minds that He was a blasphemer.” 

And now note how well Calvin has expressed himself, 
pioneer as he was in this unbeaten track: “ But I answer that 
the testimony of the Holy Spirit is more excellent than that of 
reason. For as God is a capable witness in His Word in regard 
to Himself, likewise that Word will not find credence in the hearts 
of men before it is attested by the internal witness of the Spirit. 
Therefore it is necessary that the selfsame Spirit who has spoken 
by the mouths of the prophets shall enter into our hearts in order 
to convince us that they have faithfully spoken what had been 
divinely commanded them. 

“‘ This therefore ought to be established, that they who have 
been taught by the Holy Spirit in their heart rest completely in 
the Scriptures as being credible on their own account and may 
not subject its truth to argumentation and reasonings ; inasmuch 
as they acquire that credibility, which they have with us, through 
the testimony of the Holy Spirit. For although Scripture 
through its majesty readily procures reverence, it does not 
seriously affect us till it is sealed in our hearts by the Spirit. 
When then we are illuminated through His power, we believe 
that the Scripture is from God, not through our own quality or 
that of others ; but, going above human judgment, we postulate 
as surer than sure, that they flowed unto us through the ministry 
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of men from the very mouth of God, indeed in no other way than 
as if we beheld the godhead of God Himself ” (Inst. I, 7, 4, 5). 

And finally, the beautiful and eloquent setting forth of 
this matter in the Westminster Confession of Faith. ‘‘ We may 
be moved and induced by the testimony of the Church, to an 
high and reverent esteem of Holy Scripture ; and the heavenli- 
ness of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the consent of 
all the parts, the scope of the whole (which is, to give all glory 
to God), the full discovery it makes of the only way of man’s 
salvation, the many other incomparable excellencies and the 
entire perfection thereof, are arguments whereby it doth abun- 
dantly evidence itself to be the Word of God ; yet notwithstand- 
ing, our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth and 
divine authority thereof is from the inward work of the Holy 
Spirit bearing witness by and with the Word in our hearts” 
(I, 56). 

In sum, then, since Rationalism in any form does not 
commend itself because of its lack of objective basis, since in its 
subjectivity it heavily discounts anything that comes from 
outside, all hope of having anything substantial and reliable to 
serve our deepest spiritual needs, is cut off. With the Divine 
origin and unique characteristics of Scripture taken away, man 
becomes a prey to doubt if not despair. The faith of Christendom 
has in these times been severely shaken so that thousands are 
crying out: Where can we find God? What can we know 
about Him? What is Christianity? However, a prospect is 
at least open of having something real and authoritative in the 
Reformed view that God has actually revealed Himself and that 
Holy Scripture is the record of that revelation. Axiomatic as 
this assurance may seem to be, nevertheless in all the problems 
of life and destiny the use of this axiom in our mathematics of 
the spiritual universe works out most admirably and effectively. 
The Reformed principle of Authority which determines the 
Divine origin and unique characteristics of Scripture is the only 
thing which will put solid ground under the tottering structure 
of historical Christianity. 





II. Tue Principe or INTERPRETATION 


The Reformed also believe in the perspicuity of Scripture, 
meaning thereby that the “ constant, pious reading of Scripture 
gives such a general knowledge of God and salvation in Christ 
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as is sufficient for it to be a lamp unto our feet and a light upon 
our path.” However, Scripture is also a book so profound and 
rich that it has ever taxed the greatest minds to gain but an 
approximate degree of its divine fulness. 

When, then, the question presents itself, how we shall 
interpret that book, the Reformed have always maintained that 
if we are at all to arrive at anything definite and satisfactory, 
there must lie at the foundation of such interpretation the prin- 
ciple that Scripture, as it lies before us, must be understood in a 
plain, straightforward way, allowing for the use of figurative 
language according to the recognised rules of rhetoric, and going 
beyond this only when Scripture itself gives us the plain indica- 
tions and the method. 

Although the range of things in Scripture is largely super- 
natural and the mould Divine, these, projected into time and 
human relations, require unusual circumspection in order to 
understand them. It is well known that commentators and 
other thinkers upon Scripture have come more and more to the 
conviction that Scripture, given as it is by inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, nevertheless is clothed in human thought-forms, 
and is subject to conventional methods of interpretation ; that 
the object of interpretation is to give the precise thought which 
the sacred writers intended to express; and that the sense of 
Scripture (generally speaking) is one. Even as far back as the 
days of the Reformation this was already seen by Calvin. Of 
him Schaff thus writes in praising him as a commentator : 

“Calvin is the founder of the grammatico-historical 
exegesis. He affirmed and carried out the sound hermeneutical 
principle that the Biblical authors, like all sensible writers, 
wished to convey to their readers one definite thought in words 
which they could understand. A passage may have a figurative 
or a literal sense, but cannot have two senses at once. The 
Word of God is inexhaustible and applicable to all times, but 
there is a difference between explanation and application, and 
application must be consistent with explanation ” (Presb. and 
Ref. Rev. Ill, 466). 

Calvin himself speaks on this wise: “ Scripture, they say, 
is fertile and thus produces a variety of meanings. I acknowledge 
that Scripture is a most rich and inexhaustible fountain of all 
wisdom ; but I deny that its fertility consists in the various 
meanings which any man, at his pleasure, may assign. Let us 
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know, then, that the true meaning of Scripture is the natural 
and obvious meaning; and let us embrace and abide by it 
resolutely ” (Comm. on Gal., pp. 135, 136). And the West- 
minster Confession of Faith testifies to the same effect: “ When 
there is a question about the true and full sense of any Scripture 
(which is not manifold, but one), it may be searched and known 
by other places that speak most clearly ” (Chap. I, Sec. 9). 

All kinds of rationalism take issue with this principle. The 
Modernism of today not only discounts the authority of Scripture 
as a whole, but also plays fast and loose with its interpretation ; 
it sublimates many a passage which on its face gives support to 
various doctrines, so as to get rid of these doctrines. This is a 
very arbitrary process; not being subject to any organising 
principle it is beyond control and at the mercy of any number of 
subjectivities. Outspoken enemies of the doctrines of Scripture 
recognise this, and class Modernism with Atheism. Thus we 
read this illuminating statement in the Fifth Annual Report of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Atheism : 
“ This loss of faith causes consternation among the Orthodox, 
who are powerless to arrest the movement. The Reconcilers— 
the liberals and Modernists—are heroically saving the ship of 
Christianity by throwing her cargo overboard. With what zeal 
the Fosdicks, the Matthews and the whole crew of rescuers toss 
out, first the Garden of Eden and the Flood, followed by the 
Virgin Birth, Atonement and the Resurrection. And then 
they gain a great victory by getting rid of hell and heaven and of 
the devil and God, though with much ado they keep the name of 
the last. They may save the vessel of ecclesiasticism, but how 
long will men sail the seas in an empty ship? They will go ashore 
and enjoy life with the Atheists. We welcome the aid of 
the Modernists and pledge them our fullest co-operation in 
ridding the world of Fundamentalism—of any serious accept- 
ance of Christian theology ” (quoted in Chr. Today, December, 
1931). 

However, there is one matter on which the Orthodox have 
disagreed : namely, to what extent a literal interpretation may 
be pressed. In commenting on this, we are not taking sides but 
aim only to throw light upon this vexed question. Men, orthodox 
to the core, learned and honest, have entertained opinions which 
may not be lightly brushed aside. Greater harmony would be 
very desirable, but to that end further study of the question is 
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necessary. The question at issue extends to three increasingly 
difficult particulars : 

(1) The use of figures of speech must be intelligently and 
honestly estimated. It will not do to twit one who believes in a 
literal interpretation with inconsistency when he reckons with 
the regular figures of speech. Any figure of speech must be 
estimated according to conventional methods. And to be sure, 
we do not directly get our doctrines from a rhetorical figure as 
such ; but any rhetorical figure can point to the character of the 
doctrine which is tropicalised by a figure of speech. 

(z) There is also the question of symbolism. There 
actually obtains symbolism. Daniel and Revelation are replete 
with it. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper have a considerable 
element of it. Now mistakes are being made from two opposite 
directions: namely, either interpreting all symbols as actual 
historical fact ; or else divesting them practically of all connection 
with what is designed to be illustrated under these symbols. 
In this, too, fine discrimination is required in order rightly and 
fully to understand Scripture. 

(3) And finally, there is the question of so-called “ spiritual- 
isation,” and its relation to the allegorical interpretation, In 
discussing this, it is necessary to be sure of our terms, for a real 
difference obtains here and we must, of course, avoid confusion 
of concepts. Any rhetoric recognises the Allegory: it is but an 
extended metaphor. The Parable of Scripture is of this order. 
And further, we must carefully estimate Scriptural designations 
of things rhetorical, and translation of these. Thus we read in 
Revelation xi. 8: “the great city, which spiritually is called 
Sodom and Egypt, where also their Lord was crucified.” Any 
rhetorician will declare that this is a plain example of the meta- 
phor. To be sure, the original word there used is wvevparixas, 
Is it certain that this word carries the meaning of what modern 
spiritualisers would make of it? Was rhetoric then already 
developed in all its precision of definition? And can it not 
here apply that much of Scripture is written, as Kuyper called it, 
in a plastic manner, especially when it comes to scientific matters 
and designations? We ask these questions because the meaning 
of the word wvevuarixds is perfectly satisfied by rendering it: 
“ figuratively,” or more precisely still, if you will: “ meta- 
phorically.” The word -vevmatieés used three times in 
1 Corinthians x. 3, 4 and applied to meat, to drink and to a rock, 
is satisfied by interpreting it as “ figurative ” or “ typical.” 
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Origen brought in the so-called “ allegorical” interpreta- 
tion. But here again scientific precision requires that we 
understand that term in a different sense than ordinary rhetoric 
uses it today. Origen actually meant by it what today is called 
 spiritualisation.” Kuyper held that in principle Origen was 
on the right track, but proceeded toofar. He says in his Encyclo- 
pedia (III. 100, 101): “ Likewise a theological hermeneutics 
which is aware of its high calling; may not rest till it has truly 
learned to interpret Scripture as Scripture. This has been felt 
from of old by those who have sought a mystical meaning behind 
the literary-grammatical sense, and who also had an open eye for 
the anagogical signification of the Word. Origen and those 
who came after him may have failed in the elaboration of this 
idea, and later allegorists have wellnigh lost all mental balance, 
nevertheless the fundamental idea from which they proceeded 
stands out high above the insipidity of those shallow interpreters 
who were unable to believe in a mystical sense back of the written 
Word, because rationalistic aridity had extinguished the mystical 
glow of the heart.” But Kuyper, too, sensed danger, and in 
another connection warned against a “ one-sided spiritualism ” 
and that it “ must not sink away into a bottomless idealism.” 
Bavinck also said that spiritualisation must be resorted to “in a 
good sense.” 

Once more let me say that I am not choosing sides, and 
simply give facts and statements of others in order to draw 
attention to an important matter which has not yet reached its 
solution among the orthodox. The battle raging today between 
Fundamentalist and Modernist is directly concerned with this 
question. The Modernist is a first-class spiritualiser. Must we 
accept the Fall as actual fact ? he asks. Did a real serpent talk 
to Eve in Paradise ? And did the mere eating of the forbidden 
fruit bring the curse and death? These and a large number of 
other points hinge on the question of a literal or of a spiritual 
interpretation. The Post- and the Non-millennarian, who 
spiritualise numerous passages pertaining to Israel and certain 
questions in Eschatology, are insistent not to spiritualise such 
questions as, for instance, the three controverted animals, the 
Serpent, the Ass and the Whale. Reformed exegetes are pretty 
well agreed in holding that language ought to be interpreted in 
its most natural sense and according to the rules of a good rhetoric. 
It is even admitted that prophecy needs largely thus to be 
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interpreted. We need but refer to the First Advent of the 
Messiah, His Virgin Birth, His birth at Bethlehem, His riding in 
triumph into Jerusalem, His betrayal for thirty pieces of silver, 
etc. And so it becomes a delicate matter clearly and correctly 
to bring out when prophecy must not be so interpreted but 
spiritualised. 

Calvin’s comment on Galatians iv. 22 gives food for thought 
in this connection. He says: “ But what reply shall we make 
to Paul's assertion that these things are allegorical? Paul 
certainly does not mean that Moses wrote the history for the 
purpose of being turned into an allegory, but points out in what 
way the history may be made to answer the present subject. 
This is done by observing a figurative representation of the 
Church there delineated. And a mystical interpretation of this 
sort (dvaywy?) Was not inconsistent with the true literal meaning, 
when a comparison was drawn between the Church and the family 
of Abraham. As the house of Abraham was then a true Church, 
so it is beyond all doubt that the principal and most memorable 
events which happened in it are so many types to us. As in 
circumcision, in sacrifices, in the whole Levitical priesthood, 
there was an allegory, as there is an allegory at the present day in 
our sacraments—so was there likewise in the house of Abraham ; 
but this does not involve a departure from the literal meaning. 
Here speaks the man who said that “ the true meaning of Scrip- 
ture is the natural and obvious meaning ; and let us embrace and 
abide by it resolutely.” In Galatians iv. 22 he allows an “ alle- 
gorical” or “ anagogical” meaning, but observes that it is 
“not inconsistent with the true literal meaning,” and that 
“this does not involve a departure from the literal meaning.” 
Permit me to remark, however, that Calvin was after all such a 
great “ spiritualiser ” that even Kuyper takes issue with him. 

It will be asked ;: When and to what extent may spiritualisa- 
tion be resorted to? The usual answer is: That must be decided 
by the analogia fidei. Now by this analogia fidei is meant an 
objective measure or standard, which has previously been 
ascertained and whose application serves to indicate the con- 
struction of other points of doctrine. How does this apply to 
the matter under consideration? Have we that standard? 
This is rather doubtful. Our Confessions of Faith arrived at all 
their doctrines by the literal method of interpretation. And 
what is given on eschatological matters is rather meagre and 
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immature. A reference therefore to the analogia of faith 
where there is hardly one to speak of, becomes a begging of the 
question. For the Reformed principle of interpretation calls 
for a single meaning, for the obvious meaning, for the natural 
meaning; and the application of this principle has readily 
furnished all the great Calvinistic doctrines: these were not 
obtained by a spiritualisation of the passages. If, then, we must 
resort to spiritualisation in any particular doctrine we must 
first find our warrant in Scripture as we have no analogia fidei 
to fall back upon. That which constitutes an analogia fidei must 
first be established. 


IIl. Tue Principte or Docmatic ConsTrucTION 


The authority for our religious knowledge lying secure, its 
correct interpretation having been arrived at, it remains to treat 
of the setting forth in complete order and in its relations the 
things revealed to us. 

The general character of Scripture is such that we do not 
possess a scientifically developed and legally exact formulation of 
definitions of doctrines and duties with precise references to all 


sorts of circumstances. Some have, in effect, acted according 
to this view. According to them “ Scripture would consist of 
four parts: 1, a notarially exact statement of a certain number of 
facts; 2, an exposition of particular doctrines in well-defined 
formulation ; 3, a law constructed like the articles of the legal 
code; and 4, an official programme of events which are still to 
come to pass. ” Although this may be denied theoretically, it 
is fact that in practice Scripture has largely been used in this 
way, as when a slavish citation of a text is made without regard 
to context and relations. Although the Reformers were not 
altogether free from this tendency, nevertheless they strove 
after a comprehensive view. But “as a matter of fact, in the 
eighteenth and in the beginning of the nineteenth centuries this 
unscientific method was more generally followed, particularly 
under Methodistic and Pietistic influences.” It is true that 
Scripture does actually contain texts which by themselves leave 
little or nothing to be desired for the absoluteness of their 
meaning, but this is the case to only a limited extent. “The 
task which has been imposed upon us is much more difficult and 
complicated, and, far from being a mechanical citation of texts 
with the aid of a concordance, it requires herculean labour to 
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derive from Scripture all that it contains. Special revelation 
does not tolerate indolence, nor does it aim to put the knowledge 
of God before you as bread well baked and cut ready for use, but 
it calls for man’s utmost efforts. ‘The best minds have laboured 
to this end century after century, each generation making use of 
the work of the previous one, and with the accumulated results 
and experiences we have today more fully entered into a clearer 
apprehension of the knowledge of God. God designs that we 
exercise our powers, and as with growing wonderment we attempt 
to sound the depths and scale the heights of the Divine wisdom, 
we are led to adoration and praise to the only wise God.” 

Here, then, is the principle of dogmatic construction. 
Doctrines not lying ready to hand needed to be ascertained by 
comparing Scripture with Scripture through a faithful use of 
our intellectual faculties, the noblest God has given us. ‘“‘ Since 
the days of Arius it has been a moot question returning ever and 
anon, whether Theology had the right to gain from Scripture 
by logical deduction what is not expressed in so many words. 
Almost every view which found it an advantage to clamp on to 
the letter of the Word and to ward off the consequentiae Scripturae, 
has objected to such logical deduction. In theory this view was 
defended only by a few Anabaptists and later also by the Method- 
ists without their being consistent in its application.” However, 
reason is also of God, and logic is divine. Christ is the \dyos, and 
our service is Xoy:x7y (Romans xii. 1). It would seem, therefore, 
that there could be no higher and worthier use of man’s noblest 
faculty than to attempt to think the thoughts of God after Him, 
This is a discipline of highest value. Theology is the Queen of 
Sciences. 

Nature, which too is of God, furnishes many analogies. As 
it lies before us, it seems to present a mass of unrelated facts and 
powers. But the scientist finds its system. In an eloquent 
passage Dr. Thomas Guthrie points out the close relation 
between God’s thoughts in nature and in grace. He says: 
“‘ Having scattered over an open field the bones of the human 
body, bring an anatomist to the scene. Conduct him to the 
valley where Ezekiel stood with his eye on the skulls and dis- 
membered skeletons of an unburied host. Observe the man of 
science how he fits bone to bone and part to part till from those 
scattered members he constructs a framework which, apart from 
our horror at the eyeless sockets and fleshless form, appears perfectly 
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divinely beautiful. In hands which have the patience to collect 
and the skill to arrange these materials, how perfectly they fit ! 
Bone to bone and joint to joint till the whole figure rises to the 
polished dome and the dumb skeleton seems to say, ‘1 am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made!’ Now as with parts of the human 
frame, so is it with the doctrines of the Gospel. Scattered over 
the pages of sacred history, let them also be collected and 
arranged in systematic order, and how beautifully they fit! 
Doctrine to doctrine and duty to duty; till all connected with 
each other, all ‘members one of another,’ they rise up into a 
form of perfect symmetry and present that very system which 
with minor differences but with substantial unity is embodied 
in the Confessions, Creeds and Catechisms of Evangelical 
Christendom. . . . The doctrines and duties of the Gospel 
are scattered here and there over the face of Scripture much as 
the plants of Nature are upon the surface of the globe. There, 
for example, we meet with nothing corresponding to the formal 
order, systematic classification, and rectangular beds of a botanical 
garden ; on the contrary, the creations of the vegetable kingdom 
lie mingled in what, although beautiful, seems to be wild con- 
fusion . . . but amid this apparent disorder the eye of 
science discovers a perfect system in the floral kingdom; and 
just as—though God has certainly scattered these forms over 
the face of Nature without apparent arrangement—there is a 
botanical system, so there is as certainly a theological system 
although its doctrines and duties are not classified in the Bible 
according to dogmatic rules. Does it not appear from this 
circumstance that God intended His Word to be a subject of 
study as well as faith, and that man should find in its saving pages 
a field for the exercise of his highest faculties ? We are comman- 
ded to compare ‘spiritual things with spiritual’; we are to 
‘ search the Scriptures,’ to dig for their treasures, to dive for the 
pearls ” (Gospel in Ezekiel, pp. 1, 2). 

The correct principle, then, is that we are to be guided by 
the comprehensive view in which all the details can get their due 
relation and right perspective. Many a text all by itself cannot 
give this and any attempt to be guided by a single passage may 
lead us into error on account of the lack of some necessary 
element which is not mentioned. Thus an insistence upon the 
absolute expression of the words of Mark xvi. 16 must compel 
adult baptism as the only valid one, and also teach the damnation 
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of those who do not believe, which would include infants. 
Other examples could be given. 

We believe that the Holy Spirit so led the prophets and 
apostles that they gave us an infallible Scripture. Our principle 
of authority brings this out. But beyond this, it is an interesting 
question as to what extent the Holy Spirit leads and guides the 
interpreter and the dogmatician : in how far can we expect their 
work to be reliable? We have the promise of the Holy Spirit 
to be with us, to enlighten us, to show us the truth, etc. We may 
believe that He is interested and greatly concerned about the use 
to which His Word has been and is being put in the course of 
Church history. The Reformed loved to call Him the “ doctor 
ecclesiae.” Indeed, that is fine and its implication is heartening. 
But in the presence of human frailty, self-seeking, bigotry, etc., 
what can we do with this? Kuyper says this about it: “To be 
sure, the ddiynous of the Holy Spirit aims to be directly efficacious 
in its final outcome, and He least of all designs that this be the 
case in every stage of His action. . . . A guide is given you 
of whom you know for sure that in the end He will bring you 
where you have to be. But that guide does not therefore lead 
you recta linea at once to the desired end. You approach that 
end only by degrees; and in order that your own reflection 
and your personal activity may be developed, that guide allows 
you to make all kinds of detours, He lets you pursue all paths that 
lead to an impasse, so that you may of your own conviction give 
that up; and under all these seemingly conflicting actions He 
keeps the end in view and brings it about that you finally turn 
into the right way ” (Encyc. II, 540). Of course, we dare not 
speak of infallibility of what man has attained even under this 
leading of the Holy Spirit, but we believe that pro mensura humana 
the content of the truth is being attained in larger and larger 
measure: we approximate thereunto more and more. “ As 
being in the service of the Holy Spirit theology is called ever to 
test the historic confessional life of the Church at its origin and to 
appraise it after the norma of Holy Scripture” (Ibid., 541). 
The divine and the human are in constant interaction with con- 
stant gain for the truth. There obtains amongst theologians 
constant re-examination of what has already been found; and 
the farther we get along, to that extent our satisfaction with 
what we have will increase. Indeed, the Holy Spirit works in 
an imperfect Church, but He uses it, such as it may be, and when 
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necessary, He raises up men who make the great advances for 
the truth. It may stumble us to read of the circumstances in 
which the earlier Ecumenical Councils met and worked. How- 
ever, in spite of grave imperfection and sin, it has pleased the 
Holy Spirit to have them perform marvellous work, so final, 
seemingly, that the repeated reconsideration of their findings 
by later theologians steadily gains their approval. This test 
cannot be met by later Councils: the degree of apostasy was 
evidently progressing so far that the Holy Spirit was not present 
to keep them from error. Fatal forsaking overtakes those who 
lord it over God’s heritage, who quench the Spirit in His sovereign 
grace, and who deny special revelation. 

It is a common objection that theology is lifeless, medizval 
and really unnecessary for true religion. However, Kuyper 
insists that true theology can be cultivated only within the sphere 
of the Palingenesis—by those who are truly believers, in whose 
heart the Holy Spirit resides, who honour that Word which He 
Himself inspired. And so the matter simply resolves itself into 
this, that *‘ religious knowledge and experience obtain in three 
ways: personally, as any believer, even the most unlearned, has 
a personal share in the salvation wrought by Jesus Christ, 
appropriated through faith and affording peace and comfort ; 
ecclesiastically, as this places the confession of the Church 
relative to this salvation before the world ; and scientifically, as 
thus the knowledge of God is brought more completely and fully 
into the consciousness of humanity.” Kuyper further succinctly 
expresses it in these words: ‘“‘ Theology serves to enrich our 
consciousness, to enhance the enjoyment of our salvation, and to 
make a purer communion with the Eternal One possible ” 
(Encyc. III, 349). To be sure, we must avoid intellectualism 
which uses the Word for purely scholastic ends; but we must 
also avoid an unbridled mysticism which builds religion out of 
subjective feelings with scant regard for revelation. The true 
way lies in the combined use of all our faculties, regulated by the 
Word of God, in order that “ being rooted and grounded in love, 
we may be able to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth 
and length and depth and height and to know the love of Christ 
which passeth knowledge, that ye may be filled with all the fulness 
of God ” (Ephesians iii. 18, 19). And so the study of the Word 
is not only for edification, nor merely for being an instrument 
for the saving of the lost, but its basic purpose is to grasp the 
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Divine truth, that is to say, to reflect the glory of God in what 
He is and does, in what He will be and do. We honour Him 
as we contemplate His attributes as these reflect themselves in 
His revelation and in the history of the Church. This contem- 
plation must needs subserve adoration and devotion. A well 
constructed Dogmatic Theology brings out in full view the 
marvellous wisdom and grace of God and best prepares for its 
proper presentation. We must not detract from a fervid way of 
presenting the gospel of divine grace for lost sinners, but neither 
may we detract from seeking the fullest comprehension of the 
character and the ways of the Adorable One, who is not only 
the Way and the Life, but also the Truth. Theological study, 
pursued under the energising power of the Holy Spirit, cannot 
but be a most valuable pursuit as it honours God, fits us for all 
our tasks and energises us for their proper execution. 


G. H. Hosprrs. 
East Williamson, New York. 

































CALVINISM AND WORSHIP" 


Few of those who know will dispute that the public worship of 
God, its organising principle, its order and conduct, constitute 
a major religious problem of our time, and one for which the 
most variant solutions are proposed. There is great diversity 
in the worship of the churches, and curious and unmeaning 
liturgical forms are everywhere in use. The Apostles’ Creed, 
sometimes complete, sometimes abbreviated and changed, is 
recited at various places in the service; the Gloria is chanted 
now here, now there ; the offering may or may not be followed 
by prayer, and may or may not be accompanied by organ music 
or choral anthem ; the Doxology may open the service, or come 
at the close of the offering, or at the end of the worship; the 
Benediction may be succeeded by a moment of silent devotion 
or by a jubilantly noisy organ postlude ; the pulpit prayers vary 
from the recitation of set historical forms to familiar “ chatty ” 
informing conversations with Deity; the choir “ selections ” 
differ in religious appropriateness, and the organ music ranges 
from the fugues of Bach to the airs that blow from “ tin pan 
alley.” If, as Cowper wrote, 
Variety’s the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavour, 

the public worship of God today should not fail to be stimulating 
and agreeable. 

But many do not find it so. They complain and criticise, 
but to judge from the differing and often contradictory sugges- 
tions offered, without precise knowledge of what is wrong and how 
improvement may be effected. Evidently some standard of 
evaluation is needed, but where is such to be had? This is the 
task before us, and in our attempt to accomplish it we shall follow 
this outline : First, we shall analyse in situ a typical worshipping 
situation, in an effort to determine the conditions which all 
human worship must meet; then we shall examine the two 
positive types of worship that have arisen in the history of the 
Christian Church, compare them, and endeavour to ascertain 


1 This is the fourth of five lectures on the L. P. Stone Foundation, Princeton Theological Semin- 
ary, 1931, dealing with Calvinism and Modern Problems. The first, under the title, What is the 
Religious Object ? was published in this Quarteriy, October, 1930; the second, Calvimism and Inter- 
pretation, in the number for April, 1932 ; the third, Calvinism and Preaching, in July, 1932. 
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which fulfils better the conditions, and whether it can maintain 
itself in present circumstances. 

Let us take any typical situation in which the activity called 
worship manifests itself and analyse it into its component factors. 
If we keep in mind Occam’s razor, Entia non sunt multiplicanda 
praeter necessitatem, it will be discovered that in all normal 
worship there are involved a worshipper, an object worshipped, 
and some means whereby the worship is carried on. The 
worshipper, whether an individual or a group, must be religtously 
conscious, must, that is to say, possess not a latent capacity for 
religious experience, but a functioning activity, and this means 
impression and expression. The object worshipped is always 
God or something connected with God, never the merely human 
nor the merely physical, and furthermore is always a known 
God, known directly by spiritual apprehension, or indirectly by 
implication or deduction. The means are always activities of 
the worshipper and the worshipped, with, of course, that by 
which the activities arise, or which the activities produce. The 
worshipper’s activity may take the form of offering gifts, or 
singing praise, recalling some blessed memory, expressing hope 
or love, adoration or admiration, affirmation of faith or resolve. 
The worshipper may also inhibit all outgoing power in order to 
be still before the presence of God, The activity of the being 
worshipped may take the form of imparting knowledge, or 
bestowing favours, or producing beneficial effects in the worship- 
per or in his surroundings. The worshipper and the worshipped 
must be active together, and the activity must be in accord 
with the good if any real benefit is to result, since to worship a 
being whose activity is unethical spells moral ruin for the wor- 
shipper, while to adore and reverence that which cannot respond, 
some object of inorganic nature or some defunct and silent 
personality, is in the final analysis to worship one’s own imaginings, 
and in the short run or the long to demoralise the religious 
consciousness and eventually to extirpate it. 

In some such fashion, then, the conditions of genuine worship 
might be described. We pass on now, since our purpose does not 
necessitate any examination of the multitude of worship forms 
devised by man’s religious inventiveness, to consider two positive 
types of worship that have arisen in the history of the Christian 
Churches, and which for ease of reference we may call Worship 
by Sacrifice and Worship by Preaching, in which the words 
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Sacrifice and Preaching refer to the major activity that organises 
the worship. The former is the type favoured by the Roman 
Church and those who sympathise with it; the latter is the 
method approved by Calvinism. The task before us is to 
determine the historical origin of each, and which fulfils better 
the conditions of worship discovered by our analysis. 

Let us start our inquiry with Justin’s description of a Sunday 
service in Rome about a.p. 150. After the reading of pericopes 
from the Gospels and prophets came the preaching by the 
“President.” This concluded, the congregation arose to pray, 
and with the so-called “ kiss of peace ” was constituted a company 
for the celebration of the Lord’s Supper. Bread and wine, the 
offering of the congregation, were brought to the aforesaid 
presiding officer, who recited over them the prayer called 
eucharistia, in which God was thanked for His making the 
world and all things therein, specially for the creation of man, 
the redemption from evil, and the overcoming of the demonic 
powers through Christ’s incarnation and passion. The people 
responded with Amen; the deacons distributed the elements, 
of which all present partook, a portion being kept out for those 
unable to attend. After this communion came an offering of 
free will gifts for widows and orphans, the sick and other needy 
persons, bestowed into the hands of the deacons for proper 
distribution. This eucharistic feast Justin seems inclined to 
regard as a sacrifice. 

Notice in this service two parts: first, the reading of Holy 
Scripture followed by preaching ; second, the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper. ‘The names given later in the Latin Church were, 
to the former, missa sicca or missa catechumenorum, and to the 
latter, missa fidelium. Which of the two should be taken as the 
organising idea of worship ? 

If we attempt to trace the matter backward to the days of 
the Apostolic Church, it can be shown that the idea of worship 
by preaching predominated, but when we trace it forward, 
through the Middle Ages and up to the time of the Reformation, 
the notion of worship by sacrifice grew continuously in favour, 
so that it overwhelmed the other view. By the fourth century 
the missa fidelium has become a theatrical mystery performance, 
and as the centuries rolled onward, sculptors,. painters, musicians 
and theologians vied in embellishing and explaining the notion 
of worship by sacrifice. In the Canons and Decrees of the 
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Council of Trent will be found the assertion that the whole 
substance of the bread is changed into the body, and the whole 
substance of the wine into the blood of Christ, only the appear- 
ance of bread and wine remaining. The elements thus tran- 
substantiated were offered sacrificially, adored, partaken of, and 
a new infusion of divine life was experienced by the communicants. 
To quote the great hymn of Thomas Aquinas, the one that opens 
Lauda, Sion, Salvatorem, in the translation of the Rev. Alexander 
R. Thompson, 


Of all wonders that can thrill thee, 
And with adoration fill thee, 

What than this can greater be, 
That Himself to thee He giveth ? 
He that eateth ever liveth, 

For the Bread of Life is He. 


How does worship by sacrifice fulfil the conditions of worship 
as analysed in the foregoing? The being worshipped is God, 
and the means are the bread and wine as manipulated in the 
sacrament. The activity of the worshippers consists in presenting 
the elements to God, adoring them and partaking of them ; the 
divine activity is put forth in accepting them, changing them 


miraculously into the flesh and blood of the sacrificed Saviour, 
and in imparting to them the marvellous power of renewing and 
sustaining the spiritual life of worthy participants. 

But the Protestants criticised this missa fidelium as both 
unauthorised by our Lord and His apostles, and filled with 
unintelligible acts and effects. What right have we to assert 
transubstantiation ? Why should the Aristotelian doctrine of 
form and matter be used to make intelligible what is supposed 
without adequate scientific proof to have happened, when Aris- 
totle himself used it to make intelligible what scientific observation 
proved to have happened ? How can it be made plausible that 
the reception of physical things can ex opere operato produce 
high spiritual improvement ? Why should our reason, God’s 
greatest gift to man, be left so completely out of the count in 
this the central act of worship and of religion? ‘These and 
a host of other doubting questions have always suggested them- 
selves to the Protestant mind, but even if they could be plausibly 
answered, the other difficulty would be insuperable : worship by 
sacrifice is not the New Testament mode. Therefore, like all 
attempts not of his own choosing, to become near unto God, 
this manner of worshipping tends fatally to theurgy, and is helped 
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by an incorrigible impulse of human nature, more than usually 
in evidence at the time of the Reformation, to think much of 
magical expedients in salvation, but little of moral improvement, 
and still less of decent manners. No wonder, then, that our 
Calvinistic forefathers revolted from such a method, and en- 
deavoured to re-establish worship by preaching. 

What can be said in support of this view of worship? First, 
and this undoubtedly for the Calvinism of the sixteenth century 
was the chief reason, that it is in accord with Scripture teaching. 
This may be demonstrated by an attentive study of the sur- 
prisingly few references the New Testament makes to the public 
worship of God. 

Our Lord’s practice was to attend the synagogue services, 
and as opportunity offered to preach or expound the Scriptures 
after reading aloud the passage chosen in the hearing of the 
congregation.’ Preaching was therefore Christ’s contribution, 
and was the essential element in the worship. His utterances 
concerning worship refer more to that carried on in private than 
in public, but His most significant saying is applicable to both.’ 
In the conversation with the Samaritan, He remarks that really 
there are no “ sacred ” places as at that time believed ; worship 
therefore is not bound to externals; the essential thing is 
sincere and genuine fellowship between God who is Spirit and our 
spirits. How this spiritual uniting is to be brought about is not 
here specified, but only, if there is to be worship, that it must 
occur, 

It was also Paul’s practice to attend the synagogues when 
possible, and where there was no synagogue, as at Philippi, to seek 
out the “ place of prayer.” At whatever meeting he was present 
he preached Jesus Christ, and thus again preaching is shown to 
be the chief feature of the service. But let us examine 1 Corin- 
thians xiv. 26: How is it then, brethren? When ye come together, 
everyone of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a tongue, hath 
a revelation, hath an interpretation. It is remarkable that no 
mention is made of prophesying, and yet Paul had written, xiv. I : 
Desire spiritual gifts, but rather that ye may prophesy. Whatever 
the reason for the omission—and the exegetes offer many reasons 
—it seems clear that Paul considers prophecy as most important 
for the public worship of God, and that prophesying, with what 


Mark i. 21, 39; vi. 3; Luke iv. 16. 
3 John iv. 23 f. 
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other phenomena physical and mental it could be associated, had 
this as its centre, the making known of the salvation will of God. 
In this it is akin to the preaching of the Gospel, and this gives 
ground for the conclusion that the apostle valued in worship 
more the activity that announces to men the thought of God 
for their salvation, than the exhibition of charisms which might 
terminate largely in the self-glorying of the individual exercising 
them. 

The advocates of worship by sacrifice would have us, 
nevertheless, take note of what the apostle has to say concerning 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper.‘ We may outline in 
imagination the picture and colour it with the exquisite bits of 
liturgical quotation found here and there in the Pauline letters, 
Think, then, of the Corinthian congregation assembled for 
evening worship. Each member has brought food and drink 
according to his ability. The service delays its opening until 
all are present, since exact punctuality is not possible with none 
or few time measurers, especially for the smaller tradesfolk and 
the slave class, who had no set hour for finishing the day’s toil. 
Finally, all who are coming have gathered around the table, 
leaving without the doors the cares of daily life and the bustle 
of the heathen city. The exhortation, later called the Sursum 
corda, sounds forth, unfixed as yet in any formula, but living and 
still plastic, expressing as the leader wills the mood of the occasion. 
The bread is taken by the presiding officer, and over it are spoken 
the words of the Lord uttered in the night in which He was 
betrayed. The meal then begins, and the provisions that had 
been brought are eaten. This concluded, the presiding official 
takes a cup filled with wine, repeats the Lord’s words spoken on 
that closing night of table fellowship with His own, and sends 
it round the circle, each, as the disciples had done, drinking 
from it. This act of worship, so those who do not believe that 
worship can be by preaching would have us think, came in 
time to be recognised for what it really was: a re-enactment 
of the never completed sacrifice of Christ, and since there is no 
mention of preaching, the essential element in worship must be 
sacrifice. 

Nevertheless, those who are not convinced that the New 
Testament manner of worship was by sacrifice can point to evi- _ 
dence against this conclusion. The ceremony we have reproduced 
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in imagination was no sacrifice but a sacrificial meal, the repast 
that followed certain sorts of sacrifices and indicated thanksgiving 
for the offering and enjoyment of its benefits. There is no 
indication that Paul thought of the festival he mentions as a 
sacrifice ; all the proof in the world that he regarded it as a 
sacrificial meal, The sacrifice of Christ took place once and 
cannot be repeated ; but the sacrificial meal may well be a feast 
without ending either in this world or in that which is to come. 
But further, a sacrificial meal is always pervaded by some religious 
idea that organises it and imparts to it what meaning it has. 
The Passover Supper was thus permeated through words and 
symbols with the memory of the great typical salvation wrought 
in favour of His people by the ever-living God. The same was 
true of the Lord’s Supper, in which, if we obey the apostle’s 
command,’ the entire performance must be so carried through 
as to show forth, announce or preach the Lord’s death. As, then, 
the Calvinist studies the matter, the Lord’s Supper referred to 
by Paul, so far from proving that worship must be by sacrifice, 
is conclusive for the view that worship conformed to the New 
Testament teaching must be by preaching. 

What lay in the apostle’s mind in his allusions to worshipping 
actions leads us to the same result. J thank my God through 
Fesus Christ? ; Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Fesus 
Christ? ; I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Fesus Christ ; 
and We have not received the Spirit of bondage again to fear ; but 
ye have received the Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, Abba, 
Father In the Pauline idiom Father is the name for God as 
the bountiful giver, and that which is given is the Lord Jesus 
Christ. In every act of worship the worshipper must grasp this 
gift by faith, But how? By the eating of transubstantiated 
bread? This was not Paul’s thought, but by the ideal reception 
of the Lord into the believing consciousness, and this through 
some action that announced the Saviour, and this is preaching. 

In the second place, worship by preaching is not only in accord 
with the New Testament teaching concerning the public worship 
of God, but it fulfils in the highest manner the conditions of 
worship. However, before convincing ourselves that such is 
the case, it is necessary that we arrive at some notion of what 


? 1 Corinthians xi. 26. 2 Romans i. 8. 
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should be understood by preaching in the present connection." 
The preaching which the Calvinists had in mind as the organising 
principle of worship, was not some inspired utterance separated 
from the Holy Scriptures and intended to add to them or to 
supersede them. ‘This has been the view of enthusiasts through 
all the centuries, but it contradicts what Scripture itself has to 
say about its own completeness and sufficiency. Nor was it an 
interpretation of Scripture to be in the future credited as of 
equal authority with Scripture, after the analogy of court decisions 
which become equivalent in binding power to the constitution 
they elucidate, or of the ex cathedra utterances of the Pope of 
Rome. Nor was it a series of disconnected comments carefully 
committed to writing to be read with Scripture after the manner 
of the Christian Scientists and their “ Key” to the Scriptures. 
Nor was it a lecture on Scripture philology, antiquities, manners 
and customs, history or the like, nor any discourse on the scientific 
and philosophic insights of the day, or the recurrent social and 
political problems of the hour, after the manner of the positivist 
clubs and the societies for ethical culture. But the preaching 
which the Calvinists were thinking about bears some analogy 
to the interpretation of a musical composition by an artist. The 
composition, let us assume, is by a genius and exists in written 
form. But it is not only booty for the collectors, or material 
for the museums, or for the historians and the biographers, the 
critics and the writers of theses, “in partial fulfilment of the 
requirement for the degree of so and so,” but also and chiefly 
for the “ music-makers,” those who know how to take a given 
portion of time on such and such a day and fill it with the living 
loveliness of that which but for them would have remained 
silent notes enshrined in parchment. The rendering is soon 
over, but while it lasts it 
may with sweetness, thru mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 
And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 

In some such manner ideal preaching should apprehend and 
represent the Word of God, which, as the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism puts it, 1s contained in the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, It is for the occasion only and must be ever 
repeated ; it may be, like some musical renderings, a limping, 


This was the topic of the preceding lecture ; therefore, what is written here will merely recall 
in a fresh application what was there explained. 
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halting, hesitating performance, but it may also, to quote Milton 
again, 





to our high-raised phantasy present 
That undisturbéd Song of pure concent 
Aye sung before the sapphire-colour’d throne 
To Him that sits thereon, 
With saintly shout and solemn jubilee. 


Such preaching as this is high and heroic, but not too high for 
earth nor too hard for our strength, if we but commune much 
with the Scriptures and submit to the manifold influences of the 
Holy Spirit. When it is present it completely organises the 
worship, in that through His Word of the Gospel made real in 
the preaching of His servants God comes into the consciousness 
of His people, to rouse their adoration, reverence and self- 
dedication, so that prayer, praise, offertory and whatever else 
may be included in the service become a unified expression of 
worshipping devotion. Thus God, the object worshipped, 
comes to His right, and His activities flow forth in blessing to 
His people ; the means of worship are not unintelligible but are 
consonant with man’s highest powers; the worshippers find 
their religious consciousness renewed and strengthened, and 
their ethical energies set free in normal channels. 

Our final inquiry will be whether the view presented can 
maintain itself against the more refined notions of worship by 
sacrifice widely held today, and whether it can satisfy contem- 
porary zsthetic tastes. 

The present nuance of the sacrifice view may be exemplified 
by the following’: Have you ever wanted to give something 
to God? But hasn’t God everything ; so what is there to give 
Him? But it is not quite right to say this, for God may not 
possess us. He wants us, then, to give ourselves to Him, and 
worship is the way in which we make that offering. Canon Bell 
then connects this with Christ’s sacrificial self-giving by pointing 
out that our Lord loves God the Father perfectly; that He 
died on the Cross to show His love, and that consequently His 
offering was the offering of perfect love. But as Saviour He 
takes men to Himself, and thus makes it possible for them to 
offer themselves to God. Before He came, men could only offer 
something instead of themselves, but now Christians can offer 
themselves in and through the perfect offering of Christ. Christian 


tC. C. Bell, Worship, No. 7 of God and Everyman Papers, 1927. 
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worship is all in and through the perfect offering of Christ, 
and consequently it is all by the sacrifice of Jesus on the Cross, 
But further, the Lord Jesus has given us a special way in which 
we are to offer the worship of perfect love to God, for on the same 
night in which He was betrayed, He took bread and said, This 
is My body which is given for you ; do this in remembrance of Me. 
Also He took the cup of mixed wine and water, saying, This 1s My 
blood of the New Testament which is shed for you and for many for 
the remission of sins. Do this, as oft as ye shall drink it, in remem- 
brance of Me. This means that at the altar, in the Holy Com- 
munion Service, we show forth the perfect worship of love which 
Jesus offered on the Cross, and is ever offering in heaven. The 
principle of worship, therefore, is the renewing of the offering of 
Jesus, and Christians should never let a Sunday pass without 
sharing in the worship-offering of love to God which the Christian 
Church makes through Jesus the Redeemer. 

While quite willing to recognise the winning way in which 
the idea of worship by sacrifice is here presented, and to acknow- 
ledge that there may well be certain truths which his own view 
either omits or does not allow to come to their right, nevertheless 
the Calvinist confesses himself unable to see how, on New Testa- 
ment grounds, there can be any actual renewing of the sacrifice 
of Jesus, although the remembrance of it can be and should be 
continuous. Still less can he convince himself that the crucifying 
of a person who worshipped made the crucifixion itself an act of 
worship and, if his conviction is well founded, the Christian’s 
remembrance of the crucifixion is not of an act of worship but of 
a penal act of satisfaction to justice. This view therefore 
confuses the subjective feeling of the Lord with the objective 
realities of the Passion, and would have us believe that our 
imitation of the former in our acts of worship implies the constant 
renewal of the latter. It is not easy to see how this can be true, 
and even if it were, how it could be superior to the conception of 
worship held by Calvinists. 

The gratification of the sense of beauty has never been an 
influential motive in the activities of Calvinism, because of the 
conviction that if the thrill caused by human art creations is 
mistaken for the presence of God, religious and moral degeneration 
result. For this reason the Calvinist has worshipped God 
largely without regard for esthetic norms. Nevertheless, as 
Calvin himself pointed out, there is no inherent reason why art 
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should not be made to express and serve the glory of God. 
matter is therefore worth our attentive consideration. 
One function of art is that of which Shelley wrote : 
Spirit of Beauty, thou dost consecrate 


With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form, 


Thy light alone, like mist o’er mountains driven, 
Or music by the night wind sent 
Through strings of some still instrument, 
Or moonlight on a midnight stream, 

Gives grace and truth to life’s unquiet dream. 


This humbler office of art, the adornment of the existent, 
falls below its creative action, but is not therefore to be despised. 
In order that it may accomplish itself something must already 
be there, and one objection to the Calvinist’s manner of public 
worship is that it is so bare that there is little to ornament, and 
that consequently all attempts at embellishment tend to introduce 
adventitious decorations, the effect of which is to destroy the 
simple unity of the service. There is some basis for this com- 
plaint. The first Calvinists, like the early Protestants generally, 
found difficulty in adding to the service any other part than the 
sermon, a difficulty which not a few have also experienced. 

The reading of the Scriptures was justified as a necessary 
preparation for preaching. Luther’s language’ sounds extrava- 
gant, When God’s word is not preached, tt 1s better neither to sing 
it nor to read it nor to come together. But he was thinking of the 
Latin Bible, which without translation and explanation was 
quite unintelligible to the majority of the congregation. He also 
wrote,*? Because the preaching and teaching of the word is the 
greatest and most important part of all worship, we maintain in it 
preaching, and therefore the reading. ‘This was also the Calvinistic 
and the Puritan reason for Scripture reading as an integral part 
of the service, in which connection let us recall what is said in 
the Westminster Shorter Catechism, No. 89, The Spirit of God 
maketh the reading, but especially the preaching of the word, an 
effectual means of convincing and converting sinners, and of building 
them up in holiness and comfort, through faith unto salvation. 

It was not so easy to vindicate congregational singing. It 
is said that Zwingli’, although personally very fond of music, 


1 Von Ordnung Gottesdienstes in der Gemeine, 1526. WA 19, 78. 
2 Deutsche Messe., 1526, WA 109, 78. 
3 Thesen., 1523, No. 44. 
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was so opposed to church singing that his followers banished all 
song and organ from the worship, so that it was not until 1598 . 
that a hymn book was introduced into the church of Ziirich. 
It was argued that since preaching with prayer was the chief 
component of worship, it might well be the only part. But 
those who did not accept this argument finally won, and in the 
Erlauthal Confession of 1562 expressed the conditions of church 
singing, (4) The songs must be taken from the Scripture, or must 
express the spirit of Scripture ; (b) they must work for edification ; 
(c) they must instruct and strengthen the people (i.e. be in the 
vernacular) ; (d) they must express faith and be for the honour 
and praise of God. In Calvin’s Ordnances of 1537,* psalm singing 
is recognised as in general necessary for worship ; without psalm 
singing, prayers are too cold; psalm singing rouses us to lift up 
our hearts to God, to call on Him and to praise Him. Thus the 
singing of psalms vindicated its place as an integral portion of the 
programme of worship. 

The same theoretical difficulty arose in connection with the 
celebration of the sacraments, but we shall not pause to discuss it. 
Suffice it to remark that the difficulty was largely due to an 
erroneous limitation of the meaning of preaching whereby it was 
identified with sermonising. It may be true that the sermon 
is the most excellent mode of preaching, but in our definition of 
the term it is not the only way by which God through His word 
comes into the consciousness of His people united for collective 
worship. ‘That the restriction was finally overcome may be seen 
in that Calvinistic programme of worship presented to Parliament, 
January 3rd, 1645, by the Westminster Assembly.’ It is the 
following : 

Prayer. 

Lessons from both Testaments. 
Psalm. 

Prayer. 

Sermon. 

Prayer. 

Lord’s Prayer. 

Psalm. 


Benediction. 


Ss ST Se PP 


1 CR 38a, 12. 
2 Cf. The Westminster Directory, Thomas Leishman, Edinburgh, MCMI. 
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The sermon occupies, as it should, the central place, and gives the 
entire service its unity. In the parts that lead up to it and down 
from it, there is ample material for embellishment. Exactly how 
this should be carried out, we may not venture to say, because, 
as Nietzsche somewhere wrote, art is the child of can, not will. 
But we know that when he who has from God the gift of art 
expression applies it to the “ meagre ” programme of Calvinistic 
worship, something happens analogous in religious effect to that 
which Bach achieved when his mighty genius added harmony 
to the simple chorales of the Reformation. It is not that there is 
lack of zsthetic opportunity in our plain Calvinistic public 
worship ; it is the want of desire, the perverse pursuit of the 
meaningless, and ignorance of how the possibilities already there 
can be realised. 

But the Calvinist’s manner of worship by preaching does not 
merely give material for adornment ; its organising principle is 
and has always been capable of becoming an inspiration for the 
creation of beauty. By way of illustration consider an analogy 
from Greek nature worship. Travellers fortunate enough to 
visit Paestum tell us that the builders of the noble edifice so 
contrived the approach that those about to enter had all at once 
before their view the element of Poseidon, an immense expanse 
of blue and wind-tossed sea, over which the temple presided and 
to which it owed its being. The Calvinist also has built for God 
a house, but not to superintend nature, nor to derive existence 
from nature. For in that house God manifests Himself through 
His Word as preached by His servants, in all the fulness of His 
outgoing spiritual saving energy. He who in faith receives the 
Word knows what the Psalmist meant when he said, Out of Zion, 
the perfection of beauty, God hath shined,’ and if he will but Je 
the beauty of the Lord his God be upon him,’ he will have found the 
way to do all things not merely well but beautifully. 

In closing, let us not forget that we are 


heirs of the past so grand, 
To build a grander future. 


An attempt has been made to define and defend the view of 
worship by preaching, but it is not in accord with the genius of 


1 The suggestion, not the application, is due to Lic. Dr. Curt Horn. Kultische Méglichkeiten 
moderner Kunst, p. 101, in Grundfragen des Evangelischen Kultus, 1927. 

2 Psalm I. 2. 
3 Psalm xc. 17. 
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Calvinism to admire merely and try to repeat the concrete and 
specific activities of past generations, but rather to grasp the 
principle and apply it courageously to our own problems, This 
we should do with our own task of public worship as Providence 
indicates the way and opens the opportunity, confident 


That what began best, can’t end worst, 
Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst. 


GeorcE JOHNSON, 
Lincoln University, Pa. 

















THE REFORMED FAITH IN FRANCE! 
AN HISTORICAL SURVEY 


I wish to draw, in broad outlines, the history of Calvinism, 
more especially in France and Switzerland—the history of Calvin- 
ism, not the history of Calvinists ; the history of the Reformed 
Faith, not the history of the Reformed Churches. It would 
be, for me, an impossible task to take even a brief survey of the 
struggles, the victories, the defeats of the Huguenots in fifty 
minutes. But I think I can succeed in giving you an idea of the 
Birth, the Progress, the Decline and Revival of the Faith com- 
monly called Calvinism in the time measured for the present paper. 

I mean by Calvinism the theological system evolved by John 
Calvin in his “ Institutes,” and confessed in the symbolical 
books of the Reformed Churches, such as the Genevan, the 
Belgian, the Canons of Dort, the Westminster Standards, and 
the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. 

Now I am not going to attempt to determine what are the 
principles of that theological system, neither to show the philo- 
sophical ideas one may evolve on its basis. ‘That task does not 
fall into my province this afternoon. I am to act, here and now, 
as an historian, and not as a dogmatist or a philosopher. 

But the historian aiming to make understood the motives 
of the changes he finds in the course of events, specially when he 
deals with the history of ideas, must necessarily point at the 
inward spirit of the movement he is describing, at its animating 
motive, 

Luther, when he met Zwingli and his friends at Marburg, 
instinctively felt the invisible, unformulated, almost undefinable 
presence of a spirit in his opponent that seemed alien to his trend 
of mind. ‘“ We have not the same spirit,” said he. Of course 
that saying of Luther cannot be accepted without great qualifica- 
tions. In a sense all evangelical Christians are moved by the 
same spirit, a spirit of faithfulness and devotion to the authority 
of God speaking to us, in and with the inspired Scriptures. But 
still, there ought to be some kind of feeling, or rather some idea 
permeating the depths of the soul, and kindling the heart, that 


I Delivered at an International Conference of Calvinists held in London in May, 1932, under 
the auspices of the Sovereign Grace Union. 
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causes a Calvinist to be enthusiastic at some dogmas, as Pre- 
destination or Absolute Providence, which seem incredible, nay, 
unbearable to the minds of other Christians. And when that 
spirit is lacking in a Calvinist, he may, by the grace of God, 
remain still an honest Calvinist, as he finds these dogmas in his 
Bible. But they will be a burden to his mind, rather than a 
privilege. Without that Spirit, he will be, at the best, an half- 
hearted Calvinist, prone to every sort of concession or alteration 
not wholly irreconcilable with the letter of his dogmas, and 
nobody can tell where he will finally land or walk on the sands of 
shallow religious thought. 

Well, I believe that Calvin has given us the key of Calvinistic 
psychology, when he wrote this sentence: “ God will never 
come to His right unless we are totally reduced to nothing, so 
that it may be clearly seen that all that is laudable in us comes 
from elsewhere ” (Calvin’s “‘ Commentary,” 1 Corinthians iv. 7). 
And the Westminster Confession has beautifully embodied that 
spirit in this sentence: “The distance between God and the 
creature is so great, that although reasonable creatures do owe 
obedience unto Him, as their Creator, yet they could never have 
any fruition of Him, as their blessedness and reward, but by some 
voluntary condescension on God’s part, which He hath been 
pleased to express by way of covenant ” (Chapter vii. 1). 

A Christian—a forgiven sinner—who believes that, who 
feels that in his heart, who cherishes that truth and lives by it, 
cannot but feel the absolute necessity of a supernaturally inspired 
Bible, and will find in his mind no valid objection to the doctrines 
of election or particular atonement he meets in his Bible. 

We can distinguish four periods in the history of French 
Calvinism. 


Tue Pre-Carvinian Periop (1520-1536) 


The first period (roughly from about 1520 to 1536) is the 
Pre-Calvinian period. It may seem strange at first sight to 
speak of a Pre-Calvinian Calvinism. But if we reflect that 
Calvinism is nothing but the religion of the Bible come to its 
right, then the thing will seem very natural. This first period 
is under the sign of Zwingli and the Swiss Reformers. 

The French Protestants at the time were styled Lutherans. 
But these so-called Lutherans were, in fact, Zwinglians. When 
they translated Luther’s Shorter Catechism they altered the 
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article on the Eucharist in the Zwinglian sense. Caroli, a future 
opponent to Calvin, was a Zwinglian. “ The sacrifice of the 
altar,” says he, “is nothing but the memorial of redemption.” 
“ Nothing but”—that is Zwingli in his primitive and lowest 
phase of thought. Martyrs, like Maigret and Pavane, on the 
salvation of the unbaptised and unevangelised pagans, utter on 
baptism sentences quite consonant to Zwingli’s teaching. 
Marcourt, the most prominent dogmatist of that period in 
France, wrote a very able defence of the Zwinglian interpretation 
of the doctrine of the Eucharist. 

We notice also in the martyrs of that period, in Jean Le 
Clerc, for instance, a strong iconoclastic zeal, which was quite 
abhorrent to the ideas of Luther. That iconoclastic trend and 
their low doctrines on the Sacraments are, perhaps, imperfect, 
but are certainly in the genuine Reformed spirit. 


Tue Ortuopox Prriop (1536-1630) 


With the first issue of Calvin’s “ Institutes ” begins a new 
era in the history of the Reformed Faith in France. The 
French Reformer had been a pupil of Bucer, and he owes much 
to his master. Calvin’s genius is rather constructive and 
systematising. There were conflicting elements in Zwingli’s 
theories. His philosophy had a somewhat pantheistical appear- 
ance, with some rationalistic shades, and his theology was strongly 
theistic and evangelical. Calvin eliminated the doubtful 
elements, emphasised what was genuinely Reformed, and suc- 
ceeded in putting things into their right place. The absoluteness 
and sovereignty of God, in his system, are in their right place, 
which is the first ; man, as a creature and a sinner, is in his right 
place, which is in the dust; Christ in His right place, at the 
Head of the Church ; the Holy Spirit in His right place, that is, 
everywhere ; predestination in its right place, as the keystone 
of devotion and theology ; the Sacraments in their right place, 
not mixed with grace, as maintained by Luther, nor separated 
from grace, as it was held by the first French Protestants, but 
distinct from and in union with sovereign grace. 

For not quite a century, the spirit of the Reformed Faith, 
commonly called Calvinism, unalloyed and in the fulness of its 
strength, permeated and overruled the Academies, Universities 
and Churches in France and French-speaking countries; and 
a long time after that period it stimulated the theological 
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activities of men like Lambert Daneau, Francois Turretin, the 
Thomas Aquinas of Calvinism in Geneva, Chamier in Montauban, 
Du Moulin and Jurieu in Sedan. 


Tue AmyraLpiaNn Era (1630-1689) 


The third period, from about 1630 to 1689, is the Amyraldian 
and Panjonist period, the era of the Academy of Saumur. In 
1618-1619 the Canons of Dort had condemned the Arminian 
doctrines. The French National Synod of Alais had ratified the 
sentence and approved the Canons of the Dutch Synod. But 
very soon French and Dutch laymen from Holland began to 
spread over the heresies of the Remonstrants in France. On the 
other hand, a kind of humanitarian spirit vindicated its position 
amongst Roman Catholics as well as Protestants. Moyse Amy- 
rauld, deeply impressed by the objections against the Calvinistic 
motto, “ Soli Deo gloria,” thought it advisable to teach a sort of 
universal decree of salvation, preceding the decrees of salvation 
and reprobation. God was no more quite free in His grace. 
His raison d’étre, His duty was to do His best to procure universal 
welfare to each of His reasonable creatures. His right of 
election began only when He had failed in His futile attempt. 

Another professor of Saumur, Pajon, could not understand 
that the Spirit of God could work directly on the soul of man. 
So he substituted a kind of psychological and cosmic determinism 
to free and sovereign grace, in accordance with the scheme of 
the Jesuit Molina. And when the storm of persecution broke 
on the Reformed Churches of France, the faith of these churches 
was already in a bad condition of health. And after the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes began 


THE CrypTo-ARMINIAN AND ARMINIAN Periop, 


from 1689 to our days. Many refugees in Holland were half- 
hearted Calvinists. For instance, the great preacher, Jacques 
Saurin, does not think much of total corruption. He is a zealous 
disciple of Descartes. As a theologian he teaches terminism. 
He believes himself still a Calvinist, although in his system grace 
may cease to be sovereign in certain cases ; when the sinner has 
reached a given degree of wickedness, grace becomes unable to 
overrule his rebelling heart. There is a term to God’s power 
over His creatures. 

In Lausanne, but more especially in Geneva, the state of 
things was worse. In the course of the eighteenth century the 
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last Calvinistic systematic theology had been written by B. Pictet 
in 1721. Under the sinister influence of three men—J. N. 
Osterwald, in Neuchatel; J. A. Turretin, a son of the great 
Calvinist dogmatist ; and Werenfels—Arminians in their hearts— 
the spirit of Calvinism was expelled from academic teaching, and 
moderate orthodoxy passed very soon to moderate heterodoxy— 
Arminianism and even Romanism, with Lavater, J. Vernee, and 
others, 

Now Lausanne and Geneva were during the period of the 
persecutions in the “ desert,” and in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the two mother Churches of the French 
persecuted the Huguenots. So it is easy to understand that, 
although some small congregations of countrymen, few individ- 
uals of the laity, and here and there a minister, remained faithful, 
if not to the spirit, at least to the letter of a moderate Calvinism, 
the body of French Protestants became supra-naturalistic 
Arminians or even Socinians, like $. Vincent and Athanase 
Coquerel. 

The great revival at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
with the Haldanes, the Gaussens, and the Czsar Malans, who 
were Calvinists somewhat in the way of Whitefield, was not, in 
the main, favourable to the Reformed Faith. The Wesleyan 
Methodists, as J. P. Cook, strongly prejudiced against Calvinism, 
had the upper hand in the French Reformed Churches, The 
most influential thinker, Alexandre Vinet, though largely 
evangelical, was averse to the doctrine of predestination. Being 
more or less individualistic, that eloquent and fascinating per- 
sonality could not have much sense for the doctrine of the 
covenant of grace, in any of the Calvinistic interpretations it has 
received, and his influence has been, on the whole, contrary to 
Calvinism. That influence was and is still very great on the 
minds of French Evangelicals. Whenthey met in 1872, with the 
Liberals in a General Synod, they managed to draw up a new and 
colourless Confession of Faith to which any Arian, Socinian, and 
Arminian can subscribe, and just strong enough to keep out those 
who deny miracles and specially the resurrection of our Lord. - 

At the time I was a student, and not very long before the 
Great War, the philosopher of the evangelicals was Renouvier, 
a neo-Kantian. So, curiously enough, the freedom of the will, 
understood as absolute independence in relation to a limited 
God, became the motto of the great majority of cultivated 
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French Reformed. This very sad state of things is beginning to 
change under our eyes, and I hope to tell you tomorrow (D.V.) 
something about the revival of Calvinism in University and 
Church life. 

I believe it will deserve a few moments’ attention to try to 
grasp the causes of the decline of Calvinism in France. In 
liberal and secular circles it is often explained by the progress of 
science, historical science and natural philosophy. The idea 
seems to me a mistake, It is true, and very unfortunate, that 
under the influence of medieval scholasticism the Reformed 
theology had somewhat lost the sense for the historical develop- 
ment of revelation. Despite Calvin’s organic conception of 
Inspiration, some of his disciples took the wrong side in philo- 
logical and moderate literary criticism. But my opinion is that, . 
in France, the fact has had no great deteriorating influence upon 
the destinies of Calvinism. That deteriorating influence was 
exerted largely after the decline of Calvinism. I see it rather 
as a consequence of that decline than as a cause, At any rate, 
the lacking of historical sense in the domain of exegesis was only 
an accident. The recent Dutch reaction and, today, the 
beautiful work of Biblical scholars like Aalders, Van Gelderen 
and Grosheide, show that Calvinism, as such, is not bound to 
obsolete views as to Biblical science. Calvin did believe in the 
full inspiration of Scripture, but at the same time he did not 
think necessary to teach that the Holy Spirit inspired an un- 
impeachable Hebrew to the prophets of the earth, or an unmixed 
and pure Greek to the New Testament writers, and he could 
detect some mistakes of the Scribes in their copies of the originals. 

Some lay great stress on astronomical discoveries. Coper- 
nicus, they say, has shown that our earth is not in the centre of 
the world, and Galileo discovered the infinite in 1610. It is no 
more possible to believe that man, a despicable atom, on a lost 
speck of dust, can be of any importance in the decrees of the 
Almighty. I must confess that I fail absolutely to feel the point 
of the argument. That the idea of the greatness of the universe, 
and of the insignificance of man, may disturb an Arminian I could 
understand in some way. But it ought to be evident to every 
candid mind that astronomy plays into the hands of Calvinism. 
Our faith does not seek the importance of man in his intrinsic 
value, but in the free choice of sovereign and unmerited grace. 
In fact, many years before the discoveries of astronomy, one of 
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the best disciples of Calvin, Hieronymus Zanchius, had made it a 
commonplace to say that our earth is an invisible speck compared 
to the stars. He took great pains to show that it was a very small 
thing in a practically immense universe, theoretically closed and 
finished, thus anticipating views held in our days by Einstein. 
One of the best amongst the new astronomers was David Fabri- 
cius, a German Reformed minister, and a theologian like Burman, 
a Calvinist after all, was in no way slow to profess the heliocentric 
theory of the universe. 

The real cause, the cause embodied in real and living 
antagonism, is quite different. With Sebastian Castalio, in the 
time of Calvin, it is eudemonistic humanism. The spirit of that 
eudemonistic humanism has been lately formulated by William 
James endorsing the opinion of somebody who said : “‘ Not God, 
but life, more life. We do not know God ; we use Him.” That 
spirit was at the bottom of the opposition of Castalio and Bolsec 
against Calvin. We see it breathe in Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
and it leads either to Christian Science—an almighty God and 
the negation of evil—or to Marcionitism—a real and powerful 
evil threatening a limited and impotent God. Christian Science 
is almost nothing in France, but the Marcionite heresy is still a 
tremendous danger in our churches. 

The other manifestation of humanism is rationalistic 
philosophy. We can perceive it in the sixteenth century cropping 
up with La Ramee, whose platonic theory of innate ideas led the 
way to Cartesianism. Through the medium of some of his 
zealous followers, the logic of Ramee passed to Holland. 
Arminius, who knew what he was doing, adopted it for himself. 
The way was open towards the autonomy of reason, and religion— 
the Christian religion—had henceforth the duty to stay in the 
limits of reason, as Kant puts it; no miraculous revelation, no 
inspired Book, no mysterious decree. Reason cannot tolerate 
mystery of any sort. 

It is easy to see what we Calvinists must aim at—the 
restoration in all domains of the spirit of Calvinism. God must 
come, at all costs, to His right; human reason, human ethics, 
human feelings, must be dragged behind the victorious Christ ; 
and man as a rival to God, as a judge of God, must be brought 
to nought. 

A. Lecerr. 
Faculty of Theology, University of Paris. 











THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CALVINISM FOR 
THE REFORMATION OF PHILOSOPHY 


(Continued from Vol. 4, p. 160.) 


b. The Syntheses of the Middle Ages 


31. Terminology need not engage us long here. When I 
use the words “‘ Middle Ages,” I certainly do not mean to assent 
to the minimising which, since JoHanNEs Anprza first used it in 
1469," has often echoed in this term. As to its meaning, I signify 
by it the West during the period from about 732 to about 1250. 

32. This era is marked by the attempts to arrive at a syn- 
thesis between Teutonic life and life out of the time and the 
milieu of the patres, both of which had now for centuries been in 
contact with each other. While a similar fruitful contact was 
lacking in the East, a synthesis in this sense was also lacking. 
Meanwhile we must remember that it was a synthesis between 
two elements of which one—the time of the patres—already 
included many syntheses. 

33. Up to this time the church, as far as its relation to the 
life of the state was concerned, had had most to do with the Roman 
Empire. Whatever had been changed in this relation since the 
first century for the benefit of the church, it had never really 
been a hearty relation. For after the change under ConsTaNTINE 
the church had always to pay any concession given it by a 
surrender of its character. While the church viewed itself 
correctly as an institute of a very special character, the court had 
constantly considered it as an institute in the sense which the 
late Roman law attached to this word. 

But now much began to change here. The opposition of 
the Emperor to the worship of images caused the Pope to look 
elsewhere for help. This help was offered by the Lombards who 
for a few centuries had inhabited the plateau of the Po valley and 
who were anxious to settle in the whole of Italy. But the Pope saw 
that if their plan succeeded his position would be just as dependent 
as was that of the Bishop of Byzantium. ‘That is why he was 
directed to a power further away. Sacrificing the unity of Italy 


? In an article on Cusanus, see E. Cassinen, Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosopbie der Renais- 
sance, Leipzig-Berlin, B. G. Teubner, 1927, page 36, note 1. 
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for the sake of the freedom of the church he called in the help of 
Cuartes Marter. Marte had meanwhile been succeeded in 
741 by both of his sons ; after the one had abdicated, Prrrin III 
remained as the only duke of the Franks; in 751 he drove the 
Merovingians from the throne. But since this act conflicted 
with the Teutonic conception of the rights of dynasty, Pippin 
needed for the foundation of his rule a moral support which the 
church alone could give. Thus the Pope and the Major-domus 
found each other. The first mentioned was to sanction the 
kingship of the second by a church ceremony at the time of the 
coronation, for which Pippin, on his part, was to give part of 
the feudal estate which he had received from the Emperor, to 
the Pope and was to protect his vassal against the Lombards 
and support him against the Emperor. 

The important thing in this contract was that many factors 
which had formerly disturbed the relation between church and 
state played no part here. On the side of Pippin, for instance, 
there was lacking the claim of the pontificate ; at the same time, 
because of his ousting of the Merovingians, he stood in a strained 
relation to the Teutonic conception concerning the kingship by 
God’s grace. And the church, on its side, had long since ex- 
changed the idea of the “ papacy of God’s grace ” for the other, 
that the Pope represented the deified pneumatic-prophetic 
High Priest upon earth. In this last named construction it was 
only necessary to incorporate the kingship in order to secure a 
fitting whole ; thus there grew the thought of the corpus Chris- 
tianum, that is, Christendom viewed as the holy empire (sacrum 
imperium), whose priesthood and kingship (sacerdotium et regnum) 
were both offshoots of the two-fold office of the deified Christ 
in His glory. Atcurn—in whom the influence of the “ Realistic ” 
eclecticism of Borrutus crosses that of Aucustine—with the help 
of speculative exegesis of Luke xxii. 38, soon gave the necessary 
Scripture proof for the doctrine which fitted in with this con- 
struction, namely the doctrine of the two swords.* ‘The burden of 
partial theism weighs upon this construction heavier than that of 
Leontius: it also passes up the difference between the omnipo- 
tence of the Son and “ all might ” which is given to Christ as 
reward for His work, while besides this, it narrows down to a 
purely political office, human kingship, which has been restored 
in Christ. 


T A. Dempr, as above, pages 133-155. 
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The Pope stood doubly strong in the struggle about the 
images which the court at Byzantium must finally lose because of 
the weakening of the Monophysites in the East. P1pp1n’s son, 
Caries THE Great, had aimed at the Emperor’s throne and 
wanted the Pope to depose him on the basis of the doctrine of 
the two swords both because he called himself pontifex maximus, 
which honour belongs only to Christ, and because as ruler of state 
he meddled with church affairs. Although this did not happen, 
the well-known coronation on Christmas night of 800 sealed 
anew the dangerous, but certainly very imposing, new construc- 
tion, which opened up for the church unknown possibilities, but 
which would soon trap it in countless questions ; for the idea of 
a national church did not give up the struggle against the con- 
ception of the church as a world unity. 

The theory of Leontrus won a success at another point— 
supported in this respect by the Eastern Neo-platonists : in the 
struggle about the worship of images the Western Neo-platonism 
of Aucustine had to give up, in spite of its permeation in the 
matter of the “ filioque.” 

That decided for a great part the lot of the popular branch of 
Stoicism in pneumatism. While it could rejoice in the victory 
of the “ filioque,” which—although scriptural—agreed termino- 
logically with the old superordination theory of TerTuLtian, 
the acceptance of the worship of images gave it a hard blow. 
Besides its interpretation of the “ filioque” it could now find 
support, as far as official matters were concerned, only in the 
idea of a national church. 

As far as the aristocratic offshoot of Nominalism is concerned, 
it was fed from the late Roman’ institutes of law and ideas of law 
of the inhabitants of the East-Roman Empire which still found 
itself capable of withstanding the Saracens. Even in the 
dogmatic domain it lifted up its head for a short while in the 
Arianism of the Spanish supporters of the Adoption theory.’ 

34. They were not narrow-minded conflicts, but inner 
tensions which soon threatened the construction of the sacrum 
imperium, For the Teuton viewed the church as a subordin- 
ate part of the affairs of the people which needed to be supported 
by the king. And in the church the very correct idea that the 


1 H. Frrrine, Zur Geschichte der Rechtswissenschaft am Anfange des Mittelalters. Rede zum 
Antritte des Rectorates am 12 Juli 1874 gehalten, Halle, Verlag der Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 
1875. 

2 R. Sexsere, as above, Vol. III, 4th ed., 1930, pages 57-82. 
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union between Christ and His church is more intimate than that 
between Him and the State which includes all citizens, also 
aroused dissatisfaction with the equalising of the sacerdotium 
and the regnum. Added to this there was the breaking up of the 
empire of Cuartes. In our day the regulation of the relation 
between “ church and state ” is hindered in many lands by the 
multiplicity of churches within one state, while in those days it 
was just the opposite: the church kept the unity which it had 
recently secured from the State, while the State fell apart into 
many miniature states. That led again, even as before, to a 
seeing of the divine entelechy only in the pneumatic priesthood 
of the glorified Christ. The corpus Christianum was now 
thought to be so constructed that the many rulers stood on a 
lower plane than the one Pope. In the Donatio Constantini 
(816) Hixpuin gave a reconstruction of history in the time of 
ConsTANTINE to fit in with the new ideals, and in the Decretalia 
of Pseupo-Isrporus a similar revision of the Papal system was 
given. And it seemed as if these ideas could already be applied 
to the church-state which in 875 was raised from a feudal state to 
an independent kingdom. 

The life of the Teutonic Christians was a bit strange in view 
of this modification of the new theory. The result was not only 
that two conceptions of the corpus Christianum came to the 
front—Hrapanus Maurus remained true to the theory of 
Atcurn—but also that both church and state, anxious to preserve 
the contact which had been secured, not in an arbitrary way, 
concentrated their attention more strongly upon the point of 
contact between both powers, namely, on the sacrament. That 
all this helped the earlier Aristotelianism with its over-estimation 
of the ecclesiastical pneumatic priesthood, and not the Augustin- 
ianism which Neo-platonically raised the elect, although bound 
to the sacraments and to the church, above it, is clear. It was on 
account of this that Rarramnus could not overcome the transub- 
stantiation theory which was formulated for the first time in 
this period by Rapsertus Pascuasius and which practically 
already came down to this, that, while the “ accidentia ” (taste, 
colour, etc.) of the bread and wine used in the sacrament remained 
the same, the “ substances ” of both were changed into those of 
the flesh and blood of the Christ—we see a satisfying of the strong 
desire for miracle united with an explanation which fits into the 
scheme of the Aristotelian “ realism,” although not agreeing 
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entirely with the Christianised Aristotelianism of Lzontrus, 
Hence it was that GotrscHaLk with his confession of a double 
predestination was defeated by the Semi-pelagianism of Hrasanus 
Maurvus. AvucustinE also lost territory on the other side when 
EricEna, diverging away from him, became an earnest follower 
of Pszupo-Dionystus. And because of that, the idea that the 
Holy Spirit was the world-soul, an idea which Aucustine had con- 
stantly opposed, gained many followers in the West, and that just at 
a time when the church in the East, under the influence of Neo- 
platonism and of Monarchianism, rejected the “ filioque ” (867). 

The constant growth of Neo-platonic and Aristotelian 
“ Realism ” which also in this period was accompanied by the 
strengthening of idealistic tendencies in literature, naturally 
signified no advantage for the teaching of the Stoics; and s0 it 
became a stowaway which kept itself hid partly in the legal life 
of the old empire and partly in the Apocalyptic writings which 
followed upon Tycontvs. 

35. The tenth century bears its old name “ saeculum 
obscurum” up to the present day and that rightly. A few 
characteristics become clearer and show the importance of this 
period for the further progress of affairs. First of all, the 
declaration of the church-state that it was independent was a 
premature triumph: the struggle of the Lombardian nobles 
made the relation to Rome so chaotic that compared with 
this state of affairs the earlier vassalage was desirable. Because of 
the rise of East-France and the decay of the West as a result of the 
expeditions of the Norsemen, the German king was the one 
appointed to be feudal lord. His coronation as emperor of the 
West-Roman Empire of the German nation (962) was part of the 
reward for his assuming the feudal lordship over the Eternal City. 

If we ask about the philosophy of this period, then we must 
distinguish between the light in the schools and outside. The 
first are “ Realistic”: the one of Auxerre follows ErtcEna—and 
remains untouched upon here ; the one of Fulda follows Borru- 
tus. The last mentioned school is that of the partial theistic 
“ Realists.” But in practice it no longer forms the unity of 
former days: outside of the schools a separate group in it can 
be clearly seen. Opo or Criuny and others set themselves at 
this time against the danger that the piety of the monks should 
be dissolved in the learning of Hellenistic speculation. In so far 
as this movement was negative it could be entirely justified ; 
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for Christian piety and genuine science are really never identical : 
it is only when the Christian religion animates the man of science 
so that he is obedient to the Word of God also in his scientific 
work, only then may his scientific work and the results reached 
through it be called Christian. But this conception was certainly 
not that of the monks of Cluny. They put piety on a par with 
functions of faith and ethics, and in harmony with the ruling 
conception in the church, they distinguished these functions 
from the lower as the “ supernatural ” from the “ natural,” and— 
in an even more fatal confusion of ideas—as “ sphere of grace ” 
from “ the domain of nature,” as if “ grace ” were ever a human 
function and not always an expression of God’s mercy ! 

This movement was thus an offshoot of the partial theistic, 
and at the same time “ Realistic” church-idea of Rome, and 
thus certainly not Nominalistic. And yet it can be understood 
very well why it later on helped the Stoics. For, by confining 
piety to the functions of faith and ethics, it handed the rest over 
to paganism which thereby received opportunity to develop 
itself in various directions. As long as this movement did not 
point philosophy to this rump of nature as the source of know- 
ledge, its “ Realism ” in the matter of the “ supernatural ” was 
able to restrain the revival of Nominalism, especially since it was 
supported by those “ Realists ” who did not accept this division. 
But when it went farther and secularised philosophy, this 
restraint was also removed. 

It is true, affairs did not get thus far during the Middle 
Ages. But still, many factors helped to strengthen the position 
of Nominalism in the period after about 975. And those 
modifications which were at work in this school were already 
present in the last period previous to 975, and thus require 
mention here. 

First of all we need to note that because of a royal marriage 
South-Italy changed from being a part of the East-Roman 
empire to the West-Roman empire in 973, and the first Western 
emperor of this territory was Orro III (983-1002), who was 
very well orientated to Italy, who saw in Justinian his “ ‘most 
holy predecessor,” and as a result bound all administration of 
justice to the corpus iuris.‘ Because of this the dominion of 

t H. V. Scuustrr, art. as above, page 41, quotes the Mon. Germ., Leges IV, 662: tunc dicat 
imperator iudici: cave ne aliqua occasione Justiniani sanctissimi antecessoris nostri legem subvertas. 


(Then the emperor says to the judge: “ See to it that you do not on any occasion change the law 
of our most holy predecessor Justinian.”’) 
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monarchical Nominalism in the South was assured of continuity, 
and the West was opened for the permeation of its principles. 

In the second place, a political uncertainty arose among the 
old inhabitants of this Italian peninsula because of the German 
dominion over Italy, and this must sooner or later open a way 
for itself in popular-Nominalistic movements and theories, And 
then, too, when long after the conquest of Sicily by the Saracens 
in 849 the strait of Messina, the old main trade-route between 
East and West, continued to be unsafe, the trade shifted to the 
plateau of the North of Italy. And the old cities there, now 
flourishing anew, appeared, shortly after 1000, to be breeding 
places for the two offshoots of the newly advancing Nominalism.' 

36. Soon after the year 1000 the practically unlimited power 
of the Realistic wing of partial theism comes to a close. There 
were various factors at work here. 

There was, in the first place, the danger which was attached 
to the application of the feudal system to ecclesiastical office- 
bearers, something which revealed itself more strongly in propor- 
tion to the increasing power of the rulers. The appointment of 
someone to a bishopric usually meant that the king was giving 
into the care of one of his subjects an important piece of property, 
so that the choice of future vassals was determined more and 
more by non-ecclesiastical factors. In fact, it was often depen- 
dent upon the amount of money which was paid to the ruler as 
a kind of rent. If this system was subject to just criticism from 
a political point of view, from the point of view of the church it 
was a much more serious business, because this feudal union 
between church and state in several countries forced the Pope to 
clothe with church office a man who had beforehand gained the 
favour of the ruler involved by payment of large sums of money. 
Because of this, this system, which was native to France, led 
everywhere in the West to the practice of simony. The East, 
where the feudal system was practically unknown, gradually 
loosened itself from Rome; in 1054 the schism was officially 
declared. It is no wonder that the eyes of the church office- 
bearers in the West were opened to the deadly danger of simony, 
a matter of which Atcuin had already given account. And 
because of this there came a more general recognition of the 
priority of the Church above that of the State, especially from 


 P. Honicsuumm, Zur Soxiologie der mittelalterlichen Scholastik (Die soziologische Bedeutung der 
nominalistischen Philosophie), in: Mrtcutor Paryt, Hauptprobleme der Soxiologie, Erinnerungsgabe 
fiir Max Weber, Miinchen und Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1923, pages 173-218. 
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the side of the Church. The development of this thought 
differed : some saw the cone of earthly hierarchies at the top of 
which was the Church, as an unbroken thing, and others were 
inclined to separate the “domains” of “nature” and of “ grace,” 
which were viewed as functions.’ 

In the second place we make note of the fact that Nominalism 
again made its appearance in public life. First of all in North- 
Italy. There flourished in the first half of the eleventh century 
the law-school of Pavia, the city where Lanrranc was born, 
and where besides Lombardian law the late-Roman law was 
also taught, and that as a subsidiary source of the national 
legislation. Equipped with this knowledge* Ansztm or BesaTE 
started out on a tour of Burgundy and Germany about 10§0, 
Although he called himself a “ peripatetic,” his love for Ar1sToTLE 
meant no more than a strong preference for syllogisms: really, 
he sided with Cicero, and thus with the Stoics. The leading 
representatives of the groups of partial theistic Realists stiffened 
their backs: Cardinal Humsert (d. 1061), a German represen- 
tative of the unbroken hierarchical order, set himself against 
the reawakening Pelagianism, and Gerarp or Czanap (d. 1046), 
a fellow-countryman of ANsELM, takes refuge from this danger in 
the dualism of “ nature-grace.” He no longer puts down the 
postulate of a Scriptural philosophy which ought to take the 
Scripture as source of knowledge in earnest, but accepts, without 
criticism, the Hellenistic philosophy, and then tries to escape the 
difficulty of its problems by forbidding it to make even the 
slightest criticism of the dogmas which have once been accepted. 
This conservatism does not perceive the double danger which 
threatened here both in the shutting out of reformation, and in 
the accepting of auxiliary troops for the defence of the situation, 

1 Naturally, there is no objection, in itself, against speaking of a “‘ domain of grace’’. That is, 
as long as one remembers that this domain, as long as it is not more closely defined, is the same as the 
created realm, and is called that because and in so far as God looks down upon it with approval. 
That domain is much larger than that of the Church as body of Christ, and thus a fortiori larger than 
the life of this church as institute: in the most degenerate and remote tribes God often gives to 
certain people rich gifts of ability to rule in the life of family and people. Calvinists have always seen 
this, and it is this that lies in their term ‘‘ common grace”’. The sphere of special grace stands in 
relation to common grace as that part which is reconciled to God and that part which is not so recon- 
ciled, in so far as God looks with good pleasure upon His creation. Thus the distinction between 
“ common ”’ and “ special ’’ grace is fully justified ; the danger arises when one allows them to coincide 
with a dichotomy of functions of the same person. For then one goes back to the division of the 
Middle Ages, “ Nature-grace,’’ while one robs oneself of ever seeing this by using Calvinistic terms 
which mean something quite different.—The question as to whether one is not more safe by calling 
part of the domain of** common grace ’’ (namely, in so far as it is not directly related to the preparation 
and the maintenance of the life of special grace) as the sphere of the “ goodness of God,”’ may, although 
in itself it is important, be laid aside because of its secondary importance here. 

2 H. Frrrine, as above, page 9. 
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troops which—in so far as they were partial theistic—when 
measured by the norm of Sacred Scripture, were purely revo- 
lutionary. 

37. The revolutionary thesis which is inherent in all partial 
theism, does not always bring with it opposition to the govern- 
ment, for the “ Realists ” among them very clearly recognise a 
unity in the State and—at least when they see it—in the Church. 
Stoicism, however, always nourishes the hallucination of sover- 
eignty on the part of the individual, whether a ruler or a subject, 
and thus, although in the roots no more revolutionary than 
Realistic partial theism, presents an acute danger to the unity of 
the State and—in casu also of the Church, which it either con- 
sumes with an unbearable tension between a tyrannical ruler 
and his refractory subjects, or sacrifices to the gaining of personal 
ideals, And even when it places itself in the service of reforma- 
tion, it betrays, both in its ideal—think here of the action against 
the marriage of the clergy—and its method, its revolutionary 
character. It is because of this, for instance, that the “ pataria ”- 
movement which deposed bishops without trial if they were 
guilty of simony or if they had been ordained by simonists, looks 
as much like the Donatistic action of an earlier century against 
the “ traditores ” as two drops of water. And even though the 
ecclesiastical regulations of these conditions (1061) put an end 
to this revolutionary action, this fermentation clearly shows how 
much power the Stoics still had among the people. Another 
witness to this is the acceptance which it had among the nobles 
of South-France, who wished to hinder their vassal, which 
motive was also a matter of importance in the investiture struggle 
when the German barons and dukes were anxious to be released 
from their oaths of allegiance by Grecory VII because of his 
conflict with Henry IV (1077). In this connection there is 
significance in the fact that the first crusade (1096-1099) was 
not led by kings, but mainly by noblemen of French origin. 

And so the forces of Nominalism which worked destructively 
for the states were used by the Popes for the reaching of many an 
ideal. There was also progress in its theory in both its demo- 
cratic and its aristocratic form. 

The latter controlled education in the “ worldly ”-law 
which, because of the unrest at Rome, was shifted to North-Italy, 
so that it was now taught not only at Pavia, but also—and in a 
more monarchian direction—at Ravenna, and later also at 
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Bologna where, under Irnerius, it broke loose from the liberal 
arts and graduated as an independent science. 

As far as popular Stoicism is concerned, we meet it first of 
all among those who did not know how to distinguish questions 
of law from questions of faith and ethics. The Romish con- 
fusion between being ordained into an office and the receiving 
of a sacrament, which appears in the instituting of the sacrament 
of holy orders, contributed to this condition. It was because of 
this, for instance, that Perer Damianus came, via his creditable 
theory of the working of the sacraments (conceived mostly after 
Romish fashion), namely, that their working depends partly upon 
the believer, to view the question as to whether one was permitted 
to hold a church office or not, as a non-juridical one.’ Another 
effect, which goes still further, can be seen in North-France 
where the population of the rising cities were not enamoured of 
the feudal conception of Church and State, and where Stoicism 
enthused several of the more learned. Thus Rosceiinus 
starts out from the indivisibility of individual things which, 
according to him, never have parts, but which can alone be parts 
of a collection which again can never be a thing-unity. The 
impression that this is so rests, according to him, upon the use of 
collective nouns as “ house,” “ syllogism,” etc. Naturally, in 
this way it was not possible for him to view a family, a state or 
the church as a unity. That his thing-concept was Aristotelian- 
Stoic, even as that of Jonannes Puitoponus,* can be deduced 
from his tri-theism which was condemned in 1092. His disciple 
ABELARD not only deepened the view of language which Roscet- 
Linus had, but also avoided his tri-theism: not the three 
Persons, but the unity of God was put on an equality with an 
indivisible individual, and thus he hesitated between the dynamic 
and the modal Monarchianism in his view of the Trinity. In 
the doctrine of the Mediator he accepted the democratic 
statement of the problem and leaned over to a Nestorian solution. 
As far as the doctrine of knowledge is concerned, as a real Stoic, 
he puts “ believing ” on a par with the acceptance of the existence 
of the external world, which for him was uncertain ; and therefore 
he values it lower than the unscientific or the scientific knowledge 
concerning the Self. 





1 H. Frrrme, as above, page 20. 
2 See above, paragraph 27. 
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Partial theistic “ Realism ” was for the time being suffi- 
ciently strong to condemn these opponents, At the same time 
the fact that the Nominalists were showing themselves again 
not only in Italy but also in France awakened unrest. This was 
especially the case because there was lack of agreement among 
the Realists, 

There was first of all the conflict about the question con- 
cerning the priority of church or state. It is true that most of 
them accepted the first, but it furnished food for thought that 
just recently (1066) in England a scholastic of note, the so-called 
AnonyMus oF York,’ as a real German reached back behind 
the revolution of Pippin to the “ kingship of God’s grace ” and, 
Christianising this, gave the political counterpart to the former 
construction of Bonirace II. In this case in strong contrast to 
the high priesthood of Christ, which was called purely human, 
his kingship was deified, and parallel to this the king was placed 
above the national church, and the Pope degraded to the position 
of peace-maker in questions arising between the various national 
churches. And that this construction was not merely a theory 
originating in the study appears from the principles which 
controlled the concordat of 1106 between the King of England 
and the Pope.’ 

Of no less importance was the fiction in this circle regarding 
the Eucharist which was so important in the matter of the 
contact between people and church. It could be brought in 
against the construction of Rappertus Pascuastus that bread and 
wine did not change into the body and blood of Christ since 
smell, taste, and colour remained the same; and this argument 
of Berencarius oF Tours found acceptance not alone on the part 
of his Neo-platonic associates. Even his keenest opponents, 
such as Lanrranc, needed to take account of it. They could 
not let matters go by a meaningless reference to the tangibility 
of the elements, and therefore sought refuge in a closer develop- 
ment of the Aristotelian distinction between “ substance ” and 
“ accident,” maintaining that only the substances of bread and 
wine changed into the flesh and blood of the Lord. Meanwhile 
others who, even though they rejected the Neo-Platonic 
construction of BrrencaRIus, were yet much under the impression 


1 H. Boumer, Der Yorker Anonymus, eine Studie xur Geschichte des Anglo-Normannischen Klerus, 
Habilitationsschrift, Leipzig, Theodor Weicher, 1898. 


2 H. V. Scuusert, article as above, page 38. 
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of the rightness of his criticism, that the old objections still 
pressed down upon the new solutions of the church. Therefore 
they were of the idea that transubstantiation did not take place 
but that the Christ came into the bread and the wine. Especially 
two motives helped along the advocates of this theory of “ impana- 
tion.” In the first place, this construction agreed better than 
the other with the second Council of Chalcedon : if the distinc- 
tion of Lanrranc and others fitted in the Aristotelian scheme, 
the solution of the impanation theory was a lengthening of the 
doctrine of incarnation as taught by Lzontius of Byzantium 
and was thus linked to the earlier Christianising of Aristotelianism. 
Another thing must be added here. All Realistic partial theists 
rejected the Nominalistic view of Damiani and distinguished 
the magical working of the sacraments from the qualifications of 
the office bearer. But when one accepted transubstantiation 
and made this entirely dependent upon the official acts of the 
priests, then the conclusion could not be avoided that the simon- 
ists could also bring about transubstantiation. Partly because 
of this a man like HitpeBranp who later on was to play such 
an important role in the investiture struggle, leaned toward the- 
impanation theory,’ for this recognised in the sacrament of the 
altar a factor about which the priest had nothing to say. Against 
this Lanrranc and others could merely say that the struggle 
against the Catharists made a total rejection of all dualism 
desirable ; and the customary worshipping of the host, if the 
impanation theory were accepted, would amount to nothing but 
bread worship. And yet this argument, which had practice 
behind it, won the victory over the impanation theory in spite of 
Lrontius and Grecory.* What this difference meant for the 
Realistic partial theists can be deduced from the fact that it 
appeared repeatedly, and after a while would keep the parties 
separated in the struggle between Scotus and Tuomas. The 
tension toward the end of the eleventh century was great. 

1 C. Mirsr, Die Publixistik im Zeitalter Gregors VII, Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichsche Buchhandlung, 
1894, especially pages 435-438 and 595-598. 

2 Szxnrra, as above, pages 206-215. SrepERG is wrong when on page 214 he says that the impana- 
tion theory is the root of the consubstantiation theory. The consubstantiation theory, which we 
will discuss later on in paragraph 43, is Nominalistic, and does not rest upon an Aristotelian but upon 
a Stoic idea of substance. This lapse on the part of the great historian of dogma can easily be 
explained. In earlier days when everything that was non-Thomistic in the Middle Ages was called 
“ Nominalistic,"” Brrencarius of Tours (par. 42) and Quiport (par. 43) were also called “ Nomina- 
lists."” That explains why their disagreements with the accepted theories concerning dogma were 
brought into relation with those of Occam (par. 43). Fortunately, this wrong view is quite generally 


discarded now; also by Szzserc. This change needs to be followed by a correction in the terms 
indicating the various theories of the sacrament ; and this will certainly come. 
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Although the majority shared the position of Lanrranc the 
election of H1tpesranp to the papacy also gives food for thought. 
The supporters and opponents of a rupture in the hier- 
archical order were engaged in a more intense struggle and 
neither of the two groups was ready to ignore the difference at 
this point. As a witness we have the debate in 1118 on the 
voluntary surrender’ of “ worldly ” goods by the Church. 

Finally, to grasp the tension which this group experienced 
in about 1100, we must call to mind the revival of the Platonic 
partial theistic “ Realism ” which was discovered by ABELARD 
of Batu among the Saracens on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. For here, too, the danger of internal war threatened : 
the Platonic atomism could not ultimately go hand in hand with 
the immanent purpose-doctrine of Aristotelianism. 

38. The middle and the end of the twelfth century also 
witness to the strengthening of the anti-Realistic tendencies 
within partial theism. This holds first of all for practical life : 
we have but to think of the weaver-disturbances in Flanders, 
the Anabaptist disturbances in South-France,* and the revolt of 
the Roman citizens under Arnotp or Brescia, and of the 
opposition of the Lombardian cities to the efforts of FrepEricx 
THE First to introduce by force the feudal system which up to 
this time had not been able to root itself deeply here, which 
struggle was definitely crowned with success in 1183. The same 
tendencies controlled theoretic life. 

If we distinguish again between the aristocratic and demo- 
cratic Nominalism, we find that the last named group maintains 
the leadership. In fact, we can discover a western element 
which stands separate for the time being but later on is united 
with the older and arouses enthusiasm. Meanwhile, a study of 
the older Nominalism which was more orientated to the Eastern 
dogmatics shows us an interesting difference. On the one hand, 
we find the purely Stoic-and-Aristotelianising-Stoic school which 
we already saw in Roscetiinus and Apezarp, back in GILBERT 
Porretanus who views the Mediator as a monophysitic God-man, 
and who views the two natures Nominalistically as the non- 
sovereign attributes of this God-man. Subjecting himself to 


t A. Dempr, as above, page 217. 
2 Both Perrus pz Bruts, the leader of this movement, and Arnoip or Brescia, in whom the 
offshoot of the pataria-movement united with the preaching of the poverty-ideal against the Church, 
although the Church had itself rejected that ideal, were disciples of Asztarp. See G. Ficxer, 
R.LG., Vol. I, 1927, columns 561-562 and 1287. 
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the decision of the Synod of Soissons (1121), he wishes now to 
place philosophy at the service of dogma. But he wandered off 
immediately. Applying himself to the Neo-platonism of 
Ericena and discovering that Psrupo-Dionysius could not have 
been a hearer of Paul, he impoverishes the Realistic subordination 
of this author to the doctrine of one divine absolute person with 
the attributes of omnipotence, wisdom, and goodness. All of 
this is merely an approach to the anthropology which views the 
functionalistically conceived spirit of man as being first. This 
good function-nucleus is autonomous, so much so that, according 
to him, that which agrees with the judgment of this nucleus may 
not be called sin, with which proposition the conscience appeals 
not from the church to God’s Word, but to one’s self! The 
relation between different individuals is shut out since each is a 
world in himself and the highest which can thus be attained is 
mutual harmony. 

If one attempts to define this Nominalistic construction 
more closely, then it appears that it belongs to pseudo-Neo- 
platonism. And it makes us think of Monenergisms.* But that 
does not mean to say that Apearp also leaned toward this form 
of Monophysitism. Just as next to Stoic Monophysites we also 
met Duophysites,’ it is possible as a pseudo-Neoplatonist to be a 
Stoic Duo-energist. But the investigation of ABELARD is not 
yet ended and so it will be safest merely to say that if in his 
second period he remained Nestorian, then he was a Duo- 
energist. 

However Asetarp, during his second period, may have 
differed from his contemporaries, this theory remained orientated 
to the East. It is a different matter when we come to the 
pneumatism of Joacuim of Fioris (1130-1202). The expressions 
in his article on the Trinity are strongly tri-theistic, it is true.’ 
But in his later works an entirely different wind is blowing. 
They were written under the influence of the youngest represen- 
tative of German symbolism which may not be called Nominal- 
istic because it was Platonic and thus was Realistic partial 
theistic. We meet this tendency in Puito at an earlier date. 


T See above, paragraph 28. 

2 See W. Kroxt, article in Pauly (Wissowa)’s Real-Enzxyklopddie der classischen Attertumswissen- 
schaften, 2nd ed., Stuttgart, J. B. Metzlershe Buchhandlung, VIII, 1913, column 792-823, and 
W. von Curis (Scumip-Stanexin), Geschichte der Griecbischen Literatur, Vol. I, 2nd. ed., Mianchen, 
O. Heck, 1924, pages 1068-1072. 

3 See Szznere, as above, III, page 408. 
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But that which differentiates the German symbolists of the 
twelfth century from Puito and from Hvuco or St. Victor is 
the conception that a historic sequence is recognised in the 
lower part of the cosmos which is here viewed as a symbol of 
the higher. This history was forced into the trinitarian scheme 
of creation, world history, and church history. In the latter 
the history of monasticism soon gained a place, as did also the 
increase of symbolical knowledge analogous with the increase of 
the number of sacraments by the church. The leading thought 
among the younger ones of this group is that the misunderstood 
church first arose in the world history, and thus later than it. 
This idea in connection with the dualism nature-grace led to the 
proposition that the non-worldly clergy, that is that part of the 
church office-bearers who, since they have not any state property 
under their control, is to be valued higher than the worldly 
clergy with whom this was the case. And from this, only one 
step was necessary to arrive at the expectation that after the 
cessation of the feudal system the future for the first named 
group would be most uncertain. Finally, the youngest member, 
Hixpecarp vAN Bincew, sees in its visions the dawn of the day 
in which the non-worldly clergy will preach to the people the 
gospel, and this misunderstood in the spiritualistic sense. The 
Realistic German symbolism had already gone through all of this 
development when the Nominalist Joacuim oF Ftoris learned 
to know it.” He connected it with his views of the Trinity and 
so arrived at the propositions of TerTULLIAN which had only been 
accepted by the Western pneumatists. But matters did not stop 
there. Following the line of Terrutuian’ to the end, he also 
ended with chiliastic calculations on the basis of which he 
expected the coming of a new kingdom in about 1200. Bound 
with the ideals of some of the followers of Francis this Western 
Nominalism would later become a mighty stimulus of the 
Renaissance. 

So much for the popular Nominalism during the middle and 
close of the twelfth century. Its aristocratic twin fared equally 
well, In the North there can also be seen the late-Roman view 
of the State, and that by Orro von Freisinc, the uncle of 
Barbarossa. As far as a visible future is concerned he thinks 
that it belongs to the Church and not to the State. But as long 


1 A. Dempr, as above, pages 229-284. 
2 See above, paragraph 19. 
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as the State is there, the “ princeps legibus solutus est ” is valid 
in its domain. 

In spite of all this, “ Realism ” easily retained its position ; 
and no wonder, as long as it could boast the possession of a man 
like Bernarp or Cxarrvaux, who first reconciled the Pope with 
the French king and later found a wide hearing in his preaching 
of the second Crusade. But when this failed, enthusiasm 
cooled noticeably. The three chief rulers took part in the third 
Crusade, but their main motive was mutual jealousy. And 
Bernarv’s faith in the unbroken hierarchy found continually 
fewer advocates in the circle of the Realists in spite of his distinc- 
tion between the domains of the two swords. The function 
dichotomy of “ nature ” and “ grace,” helped along by symbol- 
ism, constantly increased in influence. And with the cry of 
the monks for the “ spiritualising” of the church there was 
coupled the louder cry of the laity for the “ secularising ” of 
the “ natural.” 

39. The efforts of both groups undermine both the feudal 
system and its relation to the Church: the merchants despised 
the old nobility and the monks despised the feudal clergy. 
Especially the first named rejoiced when the introduction of the 
feudal system in the Latin Empire (1204-1261), established as 
result of a Crusade, from purely mercantile considerations, under 
the leadership of Venice, failed. The gain of the actions of both 
groups of advocates for the separation between “ nature ” and 
“ grace” came to a third power, namely the kingship ; for in 
the measure in which a ruler understood his time he came to 
stand much more free over against the older forces of feudal 
clergy and feudal lords, and the path to absolute monarchy lay 
open for him. 

Now it first appeared what danger there lay in the equalising 
of the function of faith with religion which places all the functions 
in the service of God. For the life which lies below faith, 
tightly seeing itself free from the authority of the Church office- 
bearers, tore itself loose also from all bondage to the Word of 
God : ruler, merchant, and the industrial man had learned from 
the Church that the Church and the cash books had not much 
to do with each other. And the seriousness of the condition was 
increased in no small degree by the fact that the politics of the 
Guelfs had again raised Rome to an independent state (1208). 
For this was a different time from that of 875 : soon the political 
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life in the reborn church-state would also cut itself loose from 
the Word-revelation and carry on politics which would be purely 
financial and therefore mammonistic. 

The conclusion as regards the relation between faith and 
philosophy which fitted with this increasing secularisation of life 
would be made somewhat later. We need but mention a few 
facts here, which later on would create a large circle of adherents 
to this conclusion. 

There is, to begin with, the preaching of Francis or Assis1. 
Up to this time the supporters of the spiritualising of the church 
had constantly been enthused by the monastic ideal ; in North- 
Italy they now saw the relation between the feudal system 
and monastery life and so rejected the second along with the 
first. 


Francis accepted the (Realistic) symbolism in the unhistori- 
cal style of Puro and Huco or Sr. Victor ; then, via the love of 
his milieu—that the unnatural was getting tired of the “ super- 
natural ”—for “ nature,” he arrived at nature-symbolism: the 
entire lower world is a symbol and all life is the enjoyment of a 
sacrament. He sees his life’s work in the preaching of the poverty- 
idea. But because sacrifice of luxury is suffering, this suffering 
comes to stand in the foreground both in Christology and in the 
doctrine of the Church sacraments: the Christ is here neither 
the Imperator of the feudal system, nor the High Priest or King 
of God’s grace—no, He is the Sufferer of poverty, and of the 
seven sacraments the one of the altar is chief.’ 

As a second factor we need to mention the rise of the 
universities organised at the beginning as a kind of guild of 
teachers and students.” 

The union of the two factors just named was made by the 
Pope, who, fearing the restlessness and the idleness on the part 
of the preachers of the poverty-idea, organised them into orders 
of monks—begging orders—and reminded them of the great 
scientific work which could be done. 

As a fourth factor we mention the Arabian and the Jewish 
philosophy which was becoming increasingly better known. 
What requires attention here especially is the union of Greek 
speculation with the Mohammedan faith in the Koran in the 


1 A. Dempr, as above, pages 284-298. 
2 Cf. Dr. M. Van Ruyn, Het leven aan cen Middeleewwsche universiteit, in Stemmen des Tijds, 
XVI (1927), 12, pages 535-561. 
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trifling of Avicenna, which was justly disapproved of by other 
Arabian philosophers ;* and the union of Jewish faith in the Old 
Testament with this Greek speculation in the forced constructions 
of Marmonipzs. Both struggled with the problem of the two 
sources of knowledge (“ scripture” and “ nature”), but by 
“ nature ” they did not understand the entire cosmos but the 
Aristotelian view of nature, and so the problem of the relation 
between the knowledge from one source and that from the other 
received the form of this puzzle: “ How is the knowledge which 
comes to us through the Word-revelation of God (or—AvicENnNA 
says—what we take to be that) to be united with the paganism 
of Aristotte?” And this question was asked without per- 
ceiving the unlawfulness of this problem for those who believe 
the real Word-revelation. 

The translation of the work of these authors helped along 
the Realistic partial theism ; but Nominalism could also register 
gains. In the struggle of Frepericx II against the Pope the 
late-Roman law, taught at the schools in Bologna and Padua 
and at the University of Naples, rendered exceptional services 
to absolutism. As far as the popular Nominalism is concerned 
we need to pay attention to two facts. In the first place, there 
are the handbooks which, in spite of the addition of new material 
(logica nova) from that part of the writings of AristoTte which 
had just become known—these books remained, in true Nominal- 
istic style, true to the supposition-logic (logica modernorum).’ 
But no less does it require mention, with a view to the further 
progress of history, that Joun or Parma bridged the gap between 
the Joachitic chiliasm and the scientific nature-symbolism of the 
Franciscans. 

40. If we take a glance backward, we can say that up to 
this time the best efforts have been spent in the seeking of a 
synthesis between the Greek-Hellenistic systems and the basic 
thoughts of Holy Scripture. Naturally, the acquired result 
could be reached only by seriously mutilating the original 


1 L. Gaurumr, Scolastique musulmane et scolastique chrétienne. A propos d’un livre récent, in 
Revue d’histoire de la philosophie, II (1928), pages 221-253 and 333-365. 

2 Ursrrwec Grier, as above, pages 455-456. 

3 According to Hontnesuem, in the article referred to, the relation between “ old ’’ and “ new”’ 
Nominalism is still problematical ; thus it seems to me that this division loses its significance. For 
the influence of the textbooks on logic was a factor more important then than now. Deeper insight 
can only be gained by a combination of researches, in which the social element received an important 
place, but in which the history of the Church, of piety, of dogma and jurisprudence at the time of 
the patres, may not be undervalued. 
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content of both. But usually there had been little bargaining 
and the price was paid without much murmuring. 
But things were going to change. 


2. THe WEAKENING OF THE EFFoRT AFTER SYNTHESIS IN 
PHILOSOPHY 


41. Usually the beginning of the new period bears the 
name Renaissance. As we know, this term means “ re-birth.” 
Those who used this word first actually meant what the word 
indicates and that not for antiquity, but for themselves,’ For 
a correct understanding of the change brought about in the 
meaning of this word at that time, we must remember that the 
Church of the Middle Ages, in a terrible over-evaluation of 
itself, had bound the re-birth (regeneration) inseparably to 
the sacramental grace of baptism and thus had taken this grace 
of God into its ecclesiastical system.* Now, when natural life 
frees itself from the Church then it retains the idea that “ to be 
born again ” is left to man. The great difference between this 
and the former centuries lies here, that man is no longer made 
equal to the priest of the supernatural sacrament-church who 
has a share in the entelechian Christ, but with the man who 
lives in the “ natural ” and who now reaches out after the ideal 
to regenerate himself according to the norm of antiquity.’ 

If one remembers this, one can more readily understand 
why the Renaissance began in one sphere of culture much 
earlier than in another, Looking back, we can now see that, 
without using the term, we have recognised the fact in the life 
of commerce and state and industry. It began later in literature. 
But in philosophy it began about 1250, as I shall show. 

The immediate occasion for the great change which we 
are here recording lay in the works of the leading philosophers 
of antiquity which were now becoming known. The better 
knowledge of their paganism is due especially to the many 
translations of these works, partly from the Arabic and Hebrew, 
and partly from the Greek. They were quite far from correctly 
stating the point of view of the authors, Even today many 


1 K. Burpacn, Reformation, Renaissance, Humanismus, zwei Abhandlungen Ober die Grundlagen 
moderner Bildung und Sprachkunst, Berlin, Gebr. Paetel, 1918, pages 13-96. 


2 Dr. A. Kuyrrr, Locus de Salute (Dictaten Dogmatick IV, 2nd ed.), Kampen, J. H. Kok, 1910, 
pages 71 ff. 
3 K. Burpacn, as above, pages 175-180. 
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Nominalists understand the art of making the great Realists like 
Prato and Aristrotze their allies—think of Narorp’s interpreta- 
tion of PLaro. Besides, the time had not yet dawned when the 
chief thoughts of Scripture were clearly understood. So we 
seek in vain in the Renaissance for a clear statement of the 
synthesis of the Middle Ages, something which is possible only 
when both philosophy and Scripture are rightly understood. 
But the Renaissance did see the difference between many philo- 
sophical writings and their medizval interpretation. 

So at least it brought about an important clearing up of 
things. And this we can truly appreciate even though we regret 
keenly that the growing insight usually led to a strengthening of 
paganism. 

42. Most of the criticism of this period suffered from 
that Realism which up to this time had rejected the dualism 
between “natdre” and “grace.” For the anti-Christian 
tendency of the Arabic and Jewish “ Realists ” did show clearly 
the glory of a Christianised Aristotie. In contrast to this the 
advocates of the spiritualising of the Church and of the secularis- 
ing of the non-church “ nature” soon had a solution ready. 
For with the increasingly popular tendency which distinguished 
“nature” and “grace” as “domains” the question must 
arise, sooner or later, whether philosophy perhaps did not belong 
to but one of these two so that the quest for a synthesis could 
be abandoned. And this question needed to be stated with 
emphasis as soon as the “ natural” was again viewed through 
the spectacles of an author who not only did not know anything 
of the “ supernatural ” domain, but who in his system of im- 
manent purposiveness could not have room for it. And here, 
too, the stating of the question already implied that the answer 
would be in the affirmative. For he who distinguishes between 
“ nature ” and “ grace ” as two functions has loosed the connec- 
tion between “ nature ” and the Word of God, and is, as far as 
it is concerned, already a priori congenial with paganism. We 
must not underestimate the significance of this change of front 
for the philosophy of the Christians. Up to this time they had 
accepted the postulate that a Christian philosophy had to 
correspond to Christian faith. And even though one feels that 
the Fathers and the Middle Ages were a bit easy in their efforts 
to satisfy this postulate—at the same time making it unneces- 
sarily difficult—the fact, that the demand was there, witnessed 
27 
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to the courage of faith. But now this postulate is abandoned, 
Txomas not only turns himself against Aucustine but really 
against the whole Christian philosophy when he gives to philo- 
sophy as its only source of knowledge the Aristotelian conceived 
“nature,” and as the only organ the “ natural” reason, this 
latter also to be understood in an Aristotelian sense. ‘To be sure, 
*“ supernatural theology ” cannot succeed without some correc- 
tion and filling in from the Holy Scriptures ; and the desiderium 
naturale of the philosopher, according to him, reaches out for 
the crowning of his “ natural theology ” through this world of 
the donum superadditum. And the “ Realism” of this lower 
doctrine concerning God—at least as far as it concerns man— 
agrees entirely with that of the supernaturai—think here of 
Leontius or Byzantium !—so that all danger of landing at a 
“double truth ” is warded off." But the appreciation both of 
the intention and of the gigantic struggle which THomas waged 
against the worldly clergy, against the Averroists, and against 
the less consistent BonaveNTURA, may not blind us to the fact 
that this result was secured with the double price of the “ Real- 
istic ” (and thus metaphysical-idealistic) one-sidedness, and the 
higher price of the secularising of philosophy. That is, that after 
the State, commerce, and industry, now philosophy also is cut 
loose not only from the Church but also from the Word-revela- 
tion. The search for a Christian philosophy is finished here : 
the paganistic philosophy of Aristotie is the “ philosophia 
perennis.” 

Naturally, this new view met with opposition, for the search 
for a synthesis had lasted too long that all of them could give up 
together. Bonaventura especially set himself against the more 
consistent THomas. But to no avail: already in the following 
generation the “ Realists ” in his order, the restless Franciscans, 
would nearly all attach themselves to Scotus. Now Scotus did 
look at the relation between the “ domains ” of “ nature ” and 
“ grace” otherwise than Tuomas. The domain of “ grace” 
was, in his view, not so much the complement of “ nature ” as 
its correlate, so that these two “ domains,” according to him, 
are related to each other about as the two foci of the ellipse of 
the “ potestas ordinata ” whose mutual distinction rested upon 
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™ A. Dempr, as above, pages 376-398. 
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the “‘ potestas absoluta” of God. Besides the poverty-ideal 
which enthused more the circle of the Franciscans than the order 
of the Dominicans, there was also the motive for accentuating 
the difference between the domain of nature and that of grace 
within the potestas ordinata, and that was the keener application 
of Aristotelianism in philosophy. This is apparent in his theory 
of the Lord’s Supper, which in order to give observation its 
rightful place as an element in knowledge, accepts the criticism 
of Berencarius and restates the impanation theory" in his own 
terminology.* So the urge for a secularising of philosophy was 
no less strong among the Scotists than among the followers of 
THOMAS. 

Now, what attitude did the Nominalists take over against 
this effort ? Here, too, the necessary clearness can be reached 
only when we make a sharp distinction between the aristocratic 
and the democratic group. 

First ot all, let us discuss the democrats. The sovereign 
part which they accept in every man, could not fit itself into a 
higher unity of church and state. And so when they wanted to 
give the increasingly populard ualism between nature and grace 
its full due, they were forced to place both in the non-sovereign 
part. Thus we understand why Rocer Bacon who, termino- 
logically, stood under the influence of the Neo-platonism which 
was so strong in England, distinguished between a threefold 
illumination of the intellect in the following manner : the first— 
the t/luminatio communts—is given to everyone ; the second—the 
illuminatio traditionalis—comes only to members of the church ; 
and the highest—the illuminatio specialis—comes only to the 
“elect ” in the sense of “free” spirits. Trichotomy is here, 
just as with all Stoics since Marcus Aure.ius, a dichotomy with 
a sub-dichotomy in the non-sovereign part. The agreement of 
their theories with those of the Monophysites in the time of the 
Fathers is clear to these people; this being apparent in Oxrvr° 


T See above, paragraph 37. 
2 Szznerc, as above, III, page 523; of. note 2 on p. 409. 


3 Pg ge onc as above, pages 490-492, and fr. H. Gunz, Petrus Olivi en de introspectieve 
metbode, in Collectanea Franciscana Neerlandica, Hertogenbosch, Teulings’ Uitge 
1927 ff. Ul (1931), pages 307-320. It is interesting to note that he takes over the Church’s use of the 
expression two natures, but still clings to the Stoic basic proposition: phusis or individual nature 
equals hypostasis or substance. The one substance is then pure matter, the second is the vegetative 
and sensitive soul. That this “ duophysitism "’ in Christology is not Nestorian but Apollinarian appears 
from his proposition that in usual cases the ratio is traced back to the Father, but in the case of the 
Mediator it is divine. 
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who was acquainted with the work of Puitoronus* through the 
translation into Latin by Witt1am oF Morrsexe. PHILOPoNus 
does not only strengthen Otrvi in his Stoic conception of 
the theory of knowledge; but his view of death, and his 
impetus-theory also goes back to Puitoponus. The keenness 
of the disciple is seen herein, that he saw through the non- 
Aristotelian character of the entelechy as spoken of by the master, 
and rejected Aristotelianism in real Stoic fashion. Materially 
Ottvi did not follow Puitoponus slavishly either: his great 
significance lies just here, that while he is also a disciple of 
Jouannes oF Parma, he also takes over ideas from JoacHIM oF 
Fioris. We no longer find any trace here of Chiliastic com- 
putations, but the old spirit still lives in the enthusiastic expecta- 
tion of a Messianic future of science that has been confused with 
spiritual life, in many cases analogous with the attitude of the 
French Positivists in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Concluding, it may be said that in this period the democratic 
Nominalists still cling to the synthesis, and are not yet making 
use of a conscious secularising of philosophy as was the case 
with Tuomas, against whom O iv1 contends at this point. 

The aristocratic Nominalists were in a different position. 
The acceptance of the dualism “ nature-grace” led in their 
circle to the so-called “ curialism.”* Its leading representative 
during this period is Azcrprus Romanus. He sees and describes 
the relations in states such as France very clearly : the thirst for 
gold which consumes the life of individuals, also controls the 
politics of the courts. Now, this sad state of affairs in the 
“ natural ” demands a power which can guarantee justice in the 
world, And this power can be found only in the church-state : 
all who belong to another state, both rulers and subjects, are 
“servi” of the church, and only those who in baptism have 
received the (churchified) regeneration, and who stand in 
sacramental communion with the church, have rights, and there- 
fore can have property, for instance, and the others cannot. 
Here the independent church-state is thought of in the categories 


t Note here the following : first, the theory of the two substances ; second, the conception that 
the ratio belongs to the anima, but still appears and acts as forma regens in relation to corpus and 
anima; third, the hypostatising of the self-consciousness: “ nothing is more sure than the self- 
consciousness,”’ Oxtvi says—see H. Genz, as above, page 310; fourth, occasionalism. When we come 
to a discussion of Dascarres these points of agreement as well as others of difference will be brought 
up again. 

2 A. Dempr, as above, pages 441-468. 
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of the late-Roman law. Practically, philosophy is secularised 
here just as by Tuomas, even though this is not done upon the 
basis of the dualism “ nature-grace.” 

43. Very serious objections could be brought in against 
curialism. First of all, from the side of the rulers who could not 
understand why a state in Italy had the right to govern other 
states, and much less, why the Pope as ruler should control the 
dispensing of grace. In politics this led to a twofold attitude. 
The French court tried to degrade the curia to a tool for its own 
politics, in which attempt they were successful during the seventy 
year exile of the Popes in Avignon (1307-1376). The result 
was that the courts of England and Germany were jealous of the 
French king, and at the same time were less inclined than ever 
before to recognise the curia and its almost exclusively financial 
politics. In England this conflict led to the further development 
of the parliamentary system. 

The opponents of curialism among the partial theists were 
found among the “ Realists ” as well as among the democratic 
Nominalists. Both groups learned now to distinguish between 
the sacrament-church and the church-state. 

According to the consistent Realists—the disciples of Tuomas 
and Scorus—each of these had its own super-individual ente- 
lechian unity. But the practice of the nominalistically-controlled 
state-life, especially in France, became too much also for many 
Realists. That is why they accepted the Nominalistic view for 
the states—also the church-state—while they maintained the 
Realistic view for the Church as sacrament-church. Otro oF 
Freistnc had risked a similar combination. But with him the 
State was, first of all, but a part of the historical life, which was 
viewed Platonically, and in the second place there was lacking 
the division of the old church-idea into the two other ones of 
sacrament-church and church-state, something which had sense 
only after 1208. JoHanNnes Quiport, the representative of the 
viewpoint which we are now discussing, was not a Platonist, but 
a follower of AristoTiE, and more closely, follower of THomas, 
It is because of this that all symbolism is foreign to him. Besides, 
he makes use of the Thomistic distinction between Church and 
State to separate the church-state from the sacrament-church, 
and then views the first nominalistically with all of the life of 
state, and the second he views realistically. Naturally, it is not 
possible for him in this view of things to define the relation 
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between the function-domains of “ nature” and “ grace” in 
the spirit of the great Realists : the higher one with its entelechian 
unity is neither the complement (THomas) nor the correlate 
(Scotus) of the lower, since this lacks all unity. Total Realism 
does not, according to him, satisfy. But neither does the con- 
sistent Nominalism. It is only when they are united that they 
give account, each of one half, and the theoretical tension 
between the two corresponds completely to that tension which 
exists practically between the Church and the State. Because 
of this, being consistent in both domains, he is the first one to 
accept the theory of popular-sovereignty in the theory of state ;* 
but at the point of the eucharist in the doctrine of the Church 
he accepts the impanation theory.’ 

This doctrine of this tension, spoken of above, could easily 
swing over into scepticism, But even then the last word is to be 
spoken by the Realistic function-dichotomy of “ nature” and 
“ grace,” of state and church, of organism and anima, so that we 
can better speak here of a “ semi-realism ” and a “ semi-nominal- 
ism.” Matters with the Nominalists were in a different con- 
dition. They could feel justly happy because of the approach 
made to them by the semi-realists in the doctrine of the state ; 
besides, they could view with malicious joy the fact that their 
opponents were in great difficulties. But there was gain to be 
gotten here also for their own group. For if one held fast to the 
idea that the main incision lay between the sovereign spirit and 
the psychical-organic realm which was subject to it, then this 
very tension in the lower realm because of its tension, could 
help them to become aware of the quiet at their own centre. 
Petrus Aurezo.us’ worked the tension of the “ semi-realism ” out 
in this fashion in his Nominalistic scheme: when the Church, 
in answering the questions about death and sacrament, posits 
all manner of propositions which science rejects, both are right. 
For in spite of all contradiction, they have this proposition 
in common, that they both stand on their own territory under 
the validity of the logical principium contradictionis, that each 
one forbids the other to posit theses on its own domain which will 
be mutually contradictory. And so sovereign reason gives to 
both nature and grace their own domains, and the office-bearers 

t A. Dempr, again, pages 422-424. 
2 Sexsrr, again, page 522; see also note 2 on page 409. 


3 B. Lanpry, Pierre Auriol, Sa doctrine et son réle, in Revue d'histoire de la philosophie, II, 1928, 
pages 27-48 and 133-141. 
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of these two function-domains have no more to do with each other 
than this, that they are under obligations to obey the one 
sovereign, the norm of the principium contradictionis, the law for 
thought, which here is deified, entirely in the spirit of PLato and 
the RENAISSANCE. 

Even as the conception of Quiport could not satisfy the 
consistent Realists, so that of Aurzo.us could not satisfy the 
full-blooded Nominalists. Occam, for instance, is consistently 
Nominalistic not only in his theory of the State, but also in his 
theory of the sacrament-church. As for this last proposition, 
we need but to think of his denial of the unity of the church 
office; according to him it would be very possible that each 
country should have its own Pope.’ In regard to the relation 
between the Church and the natural domain his theory of the 
sacraments is of importance: he denies both transubstantiation 
and the impanation-theory, and arrives at the doctrine of 
consubstantiation. According to him the glorified body of 
Christ is present in many places at the same time ; but, since it 
is a “spiritual body” and—according to trichotomy—a 
“ between-thing ” between “ spirit” and “ body,” it can only 
accompany the bread and wine, and cannot be changed into it, 
nor enter into it.* Political life and church life stand side by 
side here, but they can be thought of together in perfect harmony, 
he thinks, He perceived that in his time the reality of affairs was 
different, but he explained this by saying that the curialists had 
degraded the sacrament-church into a church-state, by which 
arrangement the first mentioned had laid aside the demands of 
poverty in order to move about in the domain of nature, the 
domain of state and law, and there to acquire much property.’ 
Thus both domains, however nominalistically constructed, do 
stand in the same relation, he thinks, as they do with Scotus. 
But whereas in the scheme of this Realist the idea of nature- 
grace had the last word to say in anthropology, so that what he 
thought to be the free will was identical with the function of 
faith which earned salvation by faith in the miraculous, matters 
are entirely different with Occam as Nominalist : in his view, a 
sovereign spirit is enthroned in each man, above the sphere of 
nature and also that of grace. An analogous difference strikes 


* Serpera, again, page 586. 
2 Sxeserc, as above, pages 525ff.; and 788. 
3 A. Dump, as above, pages 510 ff. 
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us in their doctrine of God. According to both of them nature 
and grace together form the domain of the potestas ordinata, 
But when Scotus places above this the potestas absoluta, he 
merely wishes to express the idea that the difference between 
nature and grace rests in the will of the Triune God. But these 
terms get an entirely different meaning with Occam. Even 
as his predecessor, he thinks of the relation between the three 
Persons in the Trinity as being analogous to the human func- 
tions: the Holy Spirit, the Spiritus Sanctus, is for him not— 
as with Scorus—the connection between Father and Son, but 
the highest in the Trinity, to whom alone the potestas absoluta 
belongs. 


According to this, then, religion—which is the relation 
which the Spirit establishes between man and the Word-revela- 
tion—is not seated in the heart as the centre of all functions, 
but in a centre-function. Faith here is not something working 
through love, but love is, according to Occam, a separate sphere. 
Naturally, we can make the observation that we have to do here 
with a quasi-domain. But the concern here is not a term, but 
the process of the secularising of life. The dualism nature-grace 
had contributed to the secularising of the sub-church domain ; 
now the Nominalism of the fourteenth century draws the line 
still further : even the life of the Church seems yet to besacrificed 
to this secularisation-urge. In this way religion, which ought 
to control the whole of life, is now pushed outside of the last 
domain which “ Realism ” had reserved for it: the religion of 
the heart, from which are the issues of life, is here falsified into 
an internal activity of the “ free spirit ” which either surrenders 
all of life—the domain of the potestas ordinata—with the excep- 
tion of the science that is not yet bound to this religion, into the 
hands of paganism, or takes that life under the device of setting 
it free from “ legal” bonds, and uses it as an experimenting- 
ground for carrying on its Chiliastic fantasies. 

So much as far as the relation of the “ free-spirits ” to the 
life which lies below their worth, is concerned. But let us now 
spy them out in their own domain. There they meet the Spirit 
of God. Naturally, they do not know Him to be Sovereign, 
and that they are the subjects: they are themselves sovereign, 
too! So really there is no relation: between sovereigns we can 
only speak of harmony of intentions, so that it is not possible 
to indicate a relation. It remains, therefore, merely to typify 
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the difference for which, as in the case of APoLLINARIs,' the words 
“ changeable ” and “ unchangeable ” can do good service: the 
Spirit of God is unchangeable, and thus always wills the same, 
while the human will is changeable and therefore is constantly 
chasing after other things. He does speak of “ predestination,” 
but it must be understood that we must guard ourselves against 
interpreting it in a Calvinistic sense, for a Pelagian is speaking 
here, and “ predestination ” with him means nothing more than 
the “ pronoia” of the old-Stoic, by which God takes all sins 
committed by other sovereigns—and why not also those com- 
mitted by Himself ? (Hotxor !), and carries them on to another 
goal, That is why he can accept this predestination, and at the 
same time insist that in the mutual relation between God and 
man the first approach can come from man exactly as well as 
from God.’ 

It was in vain that BrapwarpiNnz, moved by so much Pelag- 
ianism, made a plea for the honour of his God : even opponents 
of Occam, such as Fritz-Ratpn, whose theory of the kingship of 
God’s grace was assisting the Anglicanism which was then 
already showing itself, remained partial theist. And even 
Wicuirr, although a student of Brapwarp1Nz, was not able to 
escape this nationalistic influence in England. Much less was 
there mention of repentance in France, even though most of the 
Nominalists in the neighbourhood of Avignon remained some- 
what more restful than before. Far-reaching conclusions were 
made: Nicotaus p’Autrecourt denied all causal relation, doing 
this on the basis of the harmony between different substances ; 
and in Paris physics* developed in a direction which led to the 
present crisis, which cannot be overcome as long as one does 
not break* with Stoic principles. 

Conditions in Germany were no more hopeful. For while 
Louis or Bereren sided with the democratic Nominalists, 

t See The Evangelical Quarterly, vol. 4, No. 2, page 149, note 4. 
2 Sxzpera, as above, 769-771. 


3 See above, paragraph 42. 

4 I want here to mention but two theses of Nominalism in regard to physics, although they are 
usually discarded today. In the first place, the impoverishing of the activity to knowing activity on 
the ground of which the physical which was known, and which naturally—because investigated by 
the physicist—is gnotisch passive, has for centuries been looked upon as being just simply passive. 
In the second place the equalising of the difference between the physical and the psychical (inclusive 
analytical !) with the difference between the external and the internal. Because of this error all the 
involved sciences suffered loss: in logic and psychology there was, on this basis, no room for the 
recognition of the purely logical and psychical object-functions such as the being-understandable and 
the being-observable ; on the other hand, physics could not place the relations within the atom : the 
physical was “ outside '’, and the atom had an individual, “ thus "’ and indivisible existence ! 
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Curialism gained visible influence, especially among the Augustin- 
ian order, And Realism was less fitted here than elsewhere to 
carry on its task: for while Ecxuart and others—according to 
the latest researches of Karrer-Pizscu*’—were Thomists, yet, 
although they were absorbed chiefly in supernatural theology— 
in which Tuomas had never completely stayed away from 
Neo-platonism—they had little use for the “ natural”; and as 
far as the Church is concerned, they did not only ignore its law 
and history, along with Tuomas, but they also ignored its offices. 
And their speculation on the birth of God in every believer, 
with its dangerous analogies between the psuche of a male or 
female Christian’ and Mary, robbed many of a view of or an 
understanding of the great historical facts of salvation. 

44. Thus matters stood when democratic Nominalism was 
subjected to the fire-test of the Councils. As long as in these 
Councils the symptoms of the Reformation were being seen, the 
Nominalism of the main speakers was not taken seriously. And 
yet, that furnished the theological basis for the entire con- 
ciliaristic movement which had also a practical significance 
when, after the moving of the Pope back to Rome, France appoin- 
ted a contra-Pope. ‘Thus a papal schism arose which because of 
the manner of its origin was more serious, and lasted longer 
(1378-1415) than any other, and could only be overcome by a 
general council after the ruling democratic party in France 
refused to surrender their point. Now it became apparent 
that those who had constantly undermined all authority, could 
not even govern the church-state themselves. For when at the 
first council the party of p’A1tty, which pleaded for general 
recognition of the French Pope, could win no more than its 
opponents, they decided to depose both Popes and nominate a 
third, so that at the close of the meetings there were three 
Popes! The spirit of the second council was characterised by 
the academic debate as to the place which councils occupied in 
church law, and the sad case against Huss. In the first council 
the aristocratic and democratic Nominalists were opposed to 
one another,’ while in the second council they were united in the 
hatred with which since olden times everyone who is Pelagian 
turns against everyone who defends the sovereignty of God. 


t Doxraiss, article in R.I.G., II, 1928, 10-11. 

2 R. Orro, Meister Eckebart’s Mystik im Unterscheide von dstlicher Mystik, in Zeitschrift fir 
Theologie und Kirche, Neue Folge, 6 (1925), pages 325-350 and 418-436. 

3 Kogninoer, article Episkopalismus in R.1.G., III, 1929, 206-207. 
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Meanwhile, the impotency of Nominalism to help the church 
out of the bog became more and more clear. The older leaders 
of the party are put to shame: Gerson withdraws from active 
interest, and p’Artty also quietens down.’ But this flight 
from difficulty brought no positive gains. Part of the younger 
generation understood this, and saw that they were placed before 
a truly chaotic situation. In the third council this group, dis- 
illusioned by the course of affairs, accepted the maxim of the 
“ Realists ” as necessary for the guidance of the church-state. 
A victory over self, if you will. But we must remember that in 
the Nominalist this is always accompanied by a deep consciousness 
of injured majesty. That explains the bitterness that is charac- 
teristic of all Pragmatism, also that of the time just preceding 
the Reformation, which can therefore be better considered in a 
following chapter. 
(To be continued.) 


D. H. Tu. VotLennoven. 
Amsterdam. 


' Among others, upon Wasser Gansrort, zee Ruporpn Stapetmann, Vom Geist des ausgebenden 
Mittelalters, Studien zur Geschichte der Weltanschauung von Nicolaus Cusanus bis Sebastian Franck, 
Halle, M. Niemeyer, 1929, page 102. 
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THE BIBLE CONFIRMED BY SCIENCE! 


Dr. Bett Dawson, himself an eminent scientist, is the son of Sir J. W. Dawson, the 
celebrated geologist. In this volume, as in some earlier writings, Dr. Dawson has 
entered into his father’s work of bringing biblical and natural science to a mutual 
understanding. He is not concerned to effect an exact adjustment between science 
which is a moving point, and current interpretations of Scripture which have so 
often had occasion to confess their errancy. He wisely says: “ We would ask the 
reader to take the Bible as it stands, and to look into what it actually says; leaving 
ali criticism and theories aside. Also, with equal freedom from preconceived views, 
to listen to Science while it declares what it has discovered and what it really knows ; 
apart from theories which may prove to be unfounded.” The facts and forces of 
nature convey to us a revelation of God not less worthy of trust, though certainly 
much less clear, than that of prophet or psalmist : “ The heavens declare the glory 
of God, and the firmament showeth His handiwork.” 

In recent years science has become extremely modest, almost diffident. Dr. 
Dawson quotes Sir James Jeans as saying, in 1929: “ It is now a full quarter of a cen- 
tury since physical science . . . left off trying to explain phenomena, and resigned 
itself merely to describing them in the simplest way possible.” As Lord Kelvin 
used to remind us, Science cannot reach the origin of anything that is: it deals only 
with processes. 

With reference to processes, Dr. Dawson naturally pays a good deal of attention 
to the evolutionary hypothesis. While there is every reason to believe that God 
works both by fiat and by process, the doctrine of evolution as explanatory of the 
scheme of things tends to shut the Creator out of His Universe. Dr. Dawson tells 
how Sir Arthur Keith has confessed that the Darwinian theory, accepted in its rigour, 
robbed him of faith: “ By the absorption of this new knowledge my youthful creed 
was smashed to atoms. My personal God, Creator of heaven and earth melted 
away. The desire to pray—not the need—was lost, for one cannot pray to an abstrac- 
tion.” Happily the Darwinian hypothesis in its totality is no longer embraced, and 
the philosophic doctrine of evolution is being seriously questioned. But when loss 
of faith has once been experienced recovery is difficult. Accordingly, Dr. Dawson 
adds: ‘“ The way that the primary truths of Scripture are so commonly disregarded 
to-day may well be traced to the spread of evolutionary teaching which leads to 
unbelief, the same as in the days of old, though attired in the most modern style.” 

This book is altogether “on the side of the angels.” It is calm, courteous, 
reverent—a suitable gift to young people of inquiring mind. 


Glasgow. D. M. McIntyre. 
THE PARTIALITY OF JESUS? 


Tuis is, in some ways, a curious book. In a foreword the author says: “ This book 
is written by a man who has failed. He knows the sting of defeat, the shame of a fall 
from a high position, the poignant disgrace of wallowing in the mire, the bitter 
realisation of being a disappointment to loved ones and friends, and the aching 
remorse of having been an agent of Satan in leading others into abominable practices. 
But, if that were all he knew, the writer would not send forth these words to the 

1! The Bible Confirmed by Science. By W. Bell Dawson, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Canada. London: 
Marshall Morgan & Scott, Ltd. 1932. 38. 6d. 


2 The Partiality of Fesus, or, Meditations on Eight of Our Lord's Favourites. By E. C. Comfort. 
154 pp. The Reformed Press, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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world. He has learned not only the causes of his failures and disgrace but he now 
knows beyond all question how failure can be turned into ‘ more than conquest,’ and 
how God can restore the years which the canker worms have eaten. . . . This 
book contains my first meditations in my new life in Christ Jesus.” Each of the 
Meditations has a text at the head of it, and the Meditations read as though they 
might have been given as sermons or addresses. 

Chapter I is entitled “ His Favourite Friend: the Sinner,” and the text is 
Luke xix. 10, It is gloriously true that “ Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners,” and it does inspire wonder, love and praise to ponder the thought which 
the author states, in telling fashion, thus: “ How marvellous that He who is the 
climax of all revelation, speaking as never man spake, using language that a child can 
understand and sealing His words with a consistent life and death, declared there is 
more joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth than over ninety and nine persons 
who need no repentance.” Yet, as the author develops his theme in this chapter, 
one notices a tendency to exaggeration and to overstress a point. Is there any sound 
reason for believing what he asserts so dogmatically, that the trio who seem to have 
formed a kind of “inner circle” in our Lord’s disciples “ with the exception of 
Iscariot, were the three worst among the twelve” ? Surely there is an element of 
exaggeration, too, in these paragraphs ; “ Christ’s partiality for the sinner was shown 
again by the places where He chose to pass His days on earth. When He was ready 
to become man He chose to be born in Bethlehem, a village so selfish and sinful that 
none would make room for a maiden ready to be delivered of a child but forced her 
to take refuge in a stable and cradle her baby in a manger.” Was Bethlehem really 
more “ selfish and sinful ” than the rest of Palestine and would the Son of God have 
fared any better had He been born in some other town or village there? “ He 
came unto His own land and His own folk gave Him no welcome,” and Bethlehem 
had no pre-eminence in wickedness in that respect. In spite of its defects, however, 
this chapter reveals a soul that has deeply felt the guilt and pollution of sin and has 
realised poignantly the deep innate corruption that sin entails. “If we would 
really experience this bliss over being redeemed and would like to explore more of 
that rapture that floods a life conscious of salvation from the uttermost to the utter- 
most,” Mr, Comfort declares, “‘ we must know what God Himself saw us to be before 
we were saved. We were not what our actions showed us to be, but our real self was 
the sum total of the thoughts and imaginations of our hearts. None of us would be 
willing honestly to bare these fully to our fellowmen.” Further, this chapter reveals 
a soul aglow with ardent love to the Redeemer. “ We can never adore our Saviour 
with supreme ecstasy until we view Him with that great love inspired by the con- 
viction that He has forgiven us much.” The very exaggerations of this chapter are, 
no doubt, due to the author’s deep experience of sin and redemption. 

Chapter II is entitled “ His Favourite Book: Deuteronomy,” and two texts 
are given, Matthew iv. 7 and John v. 46, 47. Deuteronomy was the very storm 
centre of the famous Robertson Smith controversy in the Free Church of Scotland 
last century and it is therefore interesting to find Mr. Comfort describing that book 
as he does. Opinions may differ as to whether Deuteronomy deserves to be so 
described: some may hold that Isaiah ought to be put in the place where Mr. 
Comfort puts Deuteronomy. The author’s treatment of the resemblances between 
Moses and our Lord, and between the words of Moses in Deuteronomy and some of 
the words of Jesus, is interesting, though somewhat overdrawn here and there, it 
may be, and it is always marked by profound reverence for the Written Word and 
for the Incarnate Word. He has no doubts about the Mosaic authorship of the 
fifth book of the Pentateuch. It is rather startling to be told that in quoting from 
Deuteronomy our Lord “ was not recalling words learned at mother’s knee or suggested 
by study of human nature or remarks of brilliant philosophers, but He was repeating 
truth He remembered uttering 1,500 years before. When Christ declared that the 
greatest commandment was ‘ to love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with 
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all thy soul and with all thy mind,’ in one sense He was quoting Moses, but in a far 
greater sense He was reiterating what before He had revealed to the lawgiver, and 
Moses was really the one who did the quoting centuries previously when he delivered 
the decalogue to the Hebrews.” Yet, after all, is that not the simple truth ? 

The title of Chapter III is “ His Favourite Name for Himself: Son of Man,” 
and the text given is Matthew ix.6. It has been said that it is almost a “ fixed point ” 
in Biblical scholarship that this name “ Son of Man” is based on Daniel vii. The 
author accepts that theory. He points out very clearly what some people do not 
seem to realise, that this name has a double side to it, that is, that it declares not 
merely the genuine, lowly, sympathetic humanity of Jesus, but that it has also at the 
heart of it the thought of His heavenly glory, as the Head of the Kingdom of God. 
The author puts it like this : “ In all His humiliation He preferred a name of meekness 
but yet one that had in it the prediction of His certain victory over all kingdoms and 
tribes of the earth when every knee shall bow and every tongue confess that He is 
Lord of all.” 

The title of Chapter IV is “ His Favourite Title for God : My Father,” and the 
text given is John xvii. 1. The author makes it as clear as noonday that he believes 
with all his heart in the full Deity of our Lord. He has a very pointed and trenchant 
exposition of the “ brief” which our Lord presented in proof of His Deity in John 
V. 32-40. 

Chapter V deals with “ His Favourite Place : Olivet,” and the text is John xviii. 2. 
Robert Murray McCheyne in his poem on “ The Sea of Galilee ” has this stanza : 

O Saviour! gone to God's right hand ! 
Yet the same Saviour still, 
Graved on Thy heart is this lovely strand 
And every fragrant hill. 
When the Lord of glory appeared to Saul of Tarsus He announced Himself as “ Jesus 
of Nazareth.” About Olivet Mr. Comfort.has many interesting things to say, but 
there is surely more than a touch of doubtful fancy in this paragraph: “As He 
(Jesus as a boy of twelve on His first visit to Jerusalem) gazed on Olivet’s three peaks, 
is it not plausible that His human personality was elated as His God-consciousness 
whispered how He as Creator moulded these three points as a memorial to His Father, 
Himself, and the Holy Spirit ?” ! ! 

Chapter VI is the best chapter in the book. Its title is “ His Favourite Time : 
Evening,” and the text given is John xx. 19. The literary style of the author is here 
seen at its best, and he sometimes attains to real eloquence. There is an element 
of fancy in the following sentences, but it is on the whole restrained fancy. “ While 
we moderns reckon hours from midnight, the day in Christ’s lifetime began at dusk. 
There must have been some kind of a thrill for Jesus in each twilight as He realised 
He was beginning a new day, for He loved new things. No other baby had ever 
been cradled in the manger where He lay in that Bethlehem stable. He even hada 
new way of being born, no other infant ever having been conceived in a mother’s 
womb without an earthly father. He had a new way of living, a new way of teaching, 
a new way of dying. When He rode into Jerusalem He entered on a colt ‘ whereon 
never man sat.’ . . . But, most significant of all, He never did nor never will 
use a man or woman until He has made each one a ‘ new creation,’ and taught each to 
sing a ‘new song.” . . . When you look back over your experience you will be 
impressed with how most every Christian you have ever known has begun his ‘ new 
life’ during the evening hours. It is true that some have been born again at morning 
or midday, but the vast majority of regenerated souls have been saved at night, either 
in some mission, evangelistic meeting, quiet church service or in prayer alone in the 
privacy of their room.” 

Chapter VII is entitled “ His Favourite Tone of Voice: Loud,” and the text 
is John xi. 43. Chapter VIII is entitled “ His Favourite Attitude toward Man,” 
and the text is Mark x. 45. 
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The book is written throughout in a bright and fresh and vigorous style. Here 
and there we encounter free and easy colloquialisms which might jar upon some 
ears. The book betrays its American origin, as, for example, in the phrase “ most 
every Christian ” in the quotation given above from Chapter VI, or in such a phrase 
as “ every high spot in His public career.” The book has its defects, as we have 
indicated, but it is marked throughout by enthusiastic love for the Bible and it glows 
with ardent devotion to the redeeming Lord, and, for these reasons, a perusal of it 
can do nothing but good. 


Dumbarton. ALExanper Ross. - 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN! 


Tuis is a book which we heartily welcome. It is the work of a layman who proves 
by knowledge and experience that he is singularly well qualified for his task. Dr. 
Harrison, who lived for twenty years as a missionary in Arabia, knows the ways and 
the systems of the Orient as few do ; and in his “ meditations ” he brings new light 
to bear upon what Clement of Alexandria called “ this Spiritual Gospel.” 

The expressed purpose of the volume is not to discuss the authorship, nor the 
historical character of the Gospel, nor to compare it with the Synoptics; but to 
attempt to give a picture of Jesus Christ and His Kingdom as provided by St. John. 

The author himself has found peace and settled convictions and an unquestioning 
surrender to God in Christ in this Gospel; and it must be affirmed that he has 
succeeded in setting forth the Divine character of Christ, the marvellous content of 
His teaching, and the spiritual power which came from contact with Him with real 
insight. Side by side with the portrayal of the glory of Christ—a theme which runs 
through the whole book—is a picture of the leaders who were keeping the people 
away from God. The Pharisees were the religious leaders ; their outstanding visible 
characteristic was their appalling devotion to their own system; and yet Christ 
regarded them as the embodiment of evil, as children of the devil, with rare exceptions 
literally past praying for. He spoke of them as serpents and offspring of vipers, as 
hypocrites and sons of Hell. The missionary in Arabia, who has to live with the 
Pharisees there for weeks on end, can understand how the indignation of the Lord 
reacted so violently against them. According to Dr. Harrison the Mohammedan 
zealot today has much in common with the Pharisee who was devoted to his own 
semi-superstitious system with a wholehearted consecration that was appalling and 
yet was blind and deaf to the spiritual beauty and truth in Christ. This feature is 
by no means the least interesting part of the book. The volume as a whole shows 
independent thinking ; its style is clear and crisp ; and it is interesting and informa- 
tive. While we cannot agree with all the conclusions of the author, we acknowledge 
the value of the book, and we hope it will have a wide circulation. It would be well 
for the life and the instruction of the churches if this method of teaching were 
practised more than it is. 


Glasgow. Joun Macrzop. 


NESTLE’S CRITICAL NEW TESTAMENT? 


Dr. Nestie’s Critical Greek Testament has now reached its fifteenth edition. Until 
the examination of the Chester-Beatty Papyri, entrusted to the care of Herr Ibscher, 
of Berlin and his co-adjutors, has been given to the world, we can scarcely expect 
to approximate more nearly to the authentic text of the New Testament than this 
volume enables us to do. 


1 The Gospel of St. ¥obn. By Paul Harrison, M.D. Grand Rapids, Michigan. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Co., 1932. 

2 Novum Testamentum Grace cum apparatu critico curavit D. Eberhard Nestle. Stuttgart, 
1932. 68. : 
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Dr. Eberhard Nestle, whose work has been continued by his son, began by com- 
paring the more recent critical editions—those of Tischendorf, of Westcott and 
Hort, of Weymouth (for which the recension of Bernhard Weiss was afterwards 
substituted. But he felt that the so-called “ Western ” text, to which the Old-Syriac 
and some early Egyptian papyri so far conform, had not been sufficiently considered, 
the above-mentioned editors having placed their reliance chiefly on the three 
great Egyptian codices—“ Aleph ”, “ A”, and “ B”, especially on the first and the 
last. He therefore began to attach importance to the “ Western ” readings, as these 
are given in the Codex Bezae and in the Ferrar group. Later he took account of the 
texts compiled by von Soden and H. J. Vogels, though he refused to follow the 
former in many of his findings. Then, in his apparatus criticus he included, as of 
course, the various MSS., the Versions, and citations from the Fathers. 

It is estimated that in addition to the 4,000 manuscripts of the New Testament, 
in whole or in part, which are known and classified, there may be in existence some 
3,000 more. Already more than a quarter of a million of variations between the MSS, 
which have been examined have been detected, but one may consider how insigni- 
ficant these are when we remember that between the text which underlies our 
Authorised Version and that determined on by the Revisers there are 5,788 diverg- 
encies. Yet no truth of faith has been obscured by the passage from the one to the 
other. 

Dr. Nestle’s edition is marked by sobriety and restraint, and may be received with 
unquestioning confidence. 

Glasgow. D. M. MclInrvnrz. 


THE PEACE ARMY' 


Wak is such a colossal evil that its elimination in any degree is matter for unashamed 
exertion and prayer. The utter frightfulness of modern war is grimly suggested by 
the thought of science being harnessed for destruction and of the whole population 
being reckoned as “‘ in the war.” The “ next war” would almost certainly spell 
starvation, revolution and the crumbling of civilisation, and this terrific calamity is 
only too likely to materialise. Signs are not wanting that the world as a whole is 
an active volcano of warlike passions and that the eruption of open hostilities momen- 
tarily threatens, War has been allowed and employed by God, and our Lord 
distinctly recognises it as part of the present world order. That, however, is no 
reason for Christians to sit apart in fatalistic detachment and let things drift. Care 
to avoid offences must be taken, though we know that they will come. The “ lust” 
from which war springs is to suffer repression and suppression at our hands. The 
Christian can never let alone the advocate of the bright sword and the candidate for 
the glittering prize. In his inalienable office of peacemaker he has an uncircum- 
scribed field of operation and a royal liberty of method. And his voice is heard in the 
land today. The unconscious influence of the Christian in the world is towards peace, 
and perhaps there are but few Christians in the world today who are not directly or 
indirectly pledged through some organisation to “ seek peace and ensue it ” in the 
international realm. 

In his quest of world prosperity and peace, Mr. Henry Brinton displays a fine 
moral earnestness and a thorough acquaintance with the relevant facts. His account 
of the existing situation is most lucid, readable and thought-provoking. The 
religious aspect of the question is not overlooked. ‘‘ The chief purpose of this book is 
to advance arguments to show that the only hope for the future of civilisation lies 
in the adoption of Christian principles.” The special aim of the writer is to buttress 
the appeal for peace by positive proposals for action. “The way of Christ,” he 
adds, “‘ is the one way of sanity.” 

Mr. Brinton’s leading idea is clearly stated and effectively stressed. Nation- 
alism in its historical form, with its restricted and self-centred policies is, he holds, 
™ The Peace Army. By Henry Brinton. Williams & Norgate, 1932. Paper 28. 6d., Cloth 3s. 6d. 
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the head and front of our offending in the conduct of world affairs. This thought 
is suggestive. Is the safe way for the future to put a cordial recognition of inter- 
dependence in the place of the present self-seeking independence of countries ? 
Nationalism in the old sense is itself in danger of vanishing away. On the one hand 
the acid of a shallow colourless cosmopolitanism threatens to dissolve the accumulated 
treasures of national heritage. On the other hand the hammer of infra-nationalism 
or sectionalism bids fair to shatter the vigour of many-sided national genius. It is 
interesting to speculate if internationalism, which is making a widening appeal, 
represents the road of progress. 

The specific remedy which Mr. Brinton recommends is the Peace Army, which 
appears to be in course of formation at the moment. The task of this Army is to 
prevent fighting between countries which have gone to war. The Army would have 
to be specially trained and equipped, carrying only weapons of defence. What would 
be likely to happen in different situations is briefly indicated. A British Peace Army 
is to intervene in a war between France and Germany. “ It is possible that its 
landing would be opposed by force. If this were the case there would undoubtedly 
be an awful slaughter. But that would probably be the end of the war. The 
knowledge of having killed thousands of men who made no effort to defend themselves 
and who were seeking only to preserve their destroyers from war and destruction 
would be such a ghastly weight on the conscience of any nation that . . . such 
a reaction against war would arise that it would vanish for ever.” Other and more 
complicated positions are considered, but it is at bottom the “ psychological influence” 
of the project on which reliance is placed. The difficulties besetting such a plan 
and the uncertainties attending it are frankly admitted. Mr. Brinton does plead, 
however, that this is an earnest effort to give effect to an aspiration with which there 
must be universal sympathy, and he modestly hopes that his contribution may be 
the germ from which something really effective will evolve. 

There are sound reasons for Mr. Brinton’s optimism. His analysis of the 
world position today is an exceedingly valuable piece of work and cannot fail to awaken 
all thinking people to recognise the bigness and urgency of the problem. The 
three topics chosen for treatment are economics, politics and war. A diagnosis of 
the economic case is first offered. Today the world is face to face with the baffling 
phenomenon of abundant resources and universal poverty side by side. What is 
the way of escape from what has been called the “ pinch of plenty” ? The proposal 
of our author may be stated thus: “‘ The world has become a single economic unit 
through the industrial revolution: put it under one united, non-partisan control. 
Then replace the present system of supply and demand, the methods of which are 
obviously unfair and cruel, by a new arrangement instinct with altruism.” This is 
a big order. Such radical concerted reform as the abolition of wasting economic 
rivalry really means the adoption of the Christian ethic and demands a spiritual 
revolution in the peoples. 

A similar volte face is imperative in the realm of politics. The way of wisdom 
for nations is the way of “‘ mutual assistance and the sublimation of the individual 
interest in the common good.” This principle lies at the root of the League of 
Nations, and there can be no compromise between the ideals of the League and 
those of the sovereign State. The awkwardness of the existing conflict may be 
illustrated. The League has virtually failed to accomplish anything in the matter of 
disarmament, and that failure is directly traceable to a self-interested nationalism. 
The intolerable burden of armaments continues to harass the nations, and the futile 
efforts towards their adequate reduction have resulted in a fresh menace to the 
well-being and the very existence of the League itself. At the moment a sinister 
re-alignment of the European Powers is indicated, and the cleavage in the League 
between the Big and the Small Powers becomes ever more pronounced, This is one 
of several instances of what Mr. Brinton intended as prophecy taking shape as history. 
An insistent call is thus issued for the dropping of national isolation and self-advantage, 
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and the development of confidence and public-spiritedness. There again is the 
demand for Christian brotherhood and Christian conduct. 

The central question of war receives of Mr. Brinton’s best. The case for 
arbitration or judicial decision in international disputes as against the terrible 
arbitrament of war is overwhelming. The League is, of course, the world’s verdict 
that the case for moral force iswon. War, however, is not yet excluded. The League 
leaves too many openings for it. Wars of defence and self-defence are not barred, 
nor are wars between unorganised peoples (as was recently revealed in the notorious 
case of China and Japan). Once war begins in the modern world it is bound to 
develop in extent and virulence. What is to be done to keep the peace? The rules 
of the League might be tightened up. The private manufacture of munitions and 
the traffic in arms might be proscribed. Church and Youth organisations like 
the Peace Union, the World Alliance, and Life and Work might launch out on 
special educative campaigns. Mr. Brinton does not touch on such expedients and 
only pauses to glance at Pacifism. He would have great hopes of it if it were only 
strong. But it is not, nor likely to be. It is negative in character, and thus not an 
enthusing cause. Here the Peace Army scores. It is positive, practical, calling for 
magnificent heroism and tremendous self-sacrifice for the attainment of a noble 
ideal. Primarily it means individual self-sacrifice, but it is calculated to induce 
the national self-sacrifice necessary for the New Economics and the New Politics, 
and preparatory for the New World. 

In a general sense these schemes for the amelioration of society at large are 
distinctly Utopian. The prevalence of vital religion of unprecedented maturity and 
scope would be needed to make them work. Such spiritual life would soon carve out 
its own system and indeed would probably make any system run satisfactorily. This 
the volume recognises in so many words. It is a common view, however, that all 
that is needed to effect the change visualised is to persuade a sufficient number of 
individuals and nations to practise the teaching of Christ, often identified with the 
Sermon on the Mount. It is well to bear in mind that the Christian ethic (if such 
there be in the strict sense) is vitally connected with the Christian life. The real 
spiritual dynamic is personal union to Christ, apart from which it is futile to talk of 
following His teaching. The great cause of world peace is most profoundly served 
by the Church in the strenuous, outspoken and inventive proclamation of the 
historical evangelical message, which has Christ, the Prince of Peace, at the heart of it. 


Partick, Glasgow. P, W. Micuer, 
ANCIENT GAZA? 


Tuts opulent volume consists almost entirely of a series of plates, sixty-two in all, 
finely executed, prefaced by a brief but careful Introduction. The letterpress 
describes the course of excavation by Sir Flinders Petrie and his staff at Tell el Ajjul, 
a hill of ruins which lies about four miles south-west of modern Gaza. This appears 
to be the site of the ancient city of Gaza. The work of excavation proceeded from the 
middle of December 1930 to the latter part of April 1931. 

Ancient Gaza is inland from the present coast line by about a mile and a half. 
It must have been at one time the most important harbour between Egypt and 
Haifa, but the estuary of the Wady Ghazzeh has long been silted up. The district 
is charged with malaria, and this may have been the cause of the transference of site 
to that which is occupied by the present town. Many of the Greek cities in Southern 
Italy were forsaken for the same reason. 

The earliest inhabitants of which we have trace were men of the neolithic age. 
This period was followed by the copper age, during which the defences of the city 
were constructed—a great fosse nearly 4,000 feet long and thirty-five feet wide ; also 
a tunnel running out about 500 feet into the open plain. 

Ancient Gaza I. by Flinders Petrie, Kt., F.R.S., F.B.A. London: British School of Arche- 
ology in Egypt, 1931. 50s. 
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About the middle of the third millennium before Christ we find in possession 
a highly cultured race. They laid out the city in large spaces in orderly fashion, 
and were skilled in artistry of metal work and delicate pottery. Sir Flinders Petrie 
considers that they were as far advanced in civilization as the Judaeo-Greeks who 
lived two thousand years later. Their city was taken and destroyed by fire (accord- 
ing to the explorers somewhere about the year 2584 8.c.) possibly by the Hyksos in 
their descent on Egypt. ‘These were the “ Canaanites,” who entered Palestine before 
the days of Abraham (Gen. xii. 6, xiii. 7). 

The original home of the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, was apparently in Central 
Asia. They may have come down through the land of the Mitanni, through Syria, 
and through Palestine, till they established themselves in lower Egypt, for at least a 
century, and perhaps much longer. They were nomads, who swept across civiliza- 
tion, as the Scythians and the Tartars were afterwards to do. Some scholars are 
of opinion that, as they descended on Egypt, they gathered to themselves elements 
of the Amorite and Hittite races, but there is no clear proof of this. For a time they 
dominated Egypt from the Delta, but were driven out by the native Egyptians by 
Aahmes, about the year 1580 B.c, They made their last stand at Sharuhen in South 
Palestine, not far from Gaza. The occupation of Gaza by the Hyksos continued 
for some time, but left few traces. “ The only really distinctive remains of that 
people are the burials with horses and pit tombs with loculi.” There is also a scara- 
beus of Apepi I, who is thought to be the Pharaoh of Joseph’s viziership. 

It was probably soon after the expulsion of the Hyksos from Egypt that 
Ancient Gaza was deserted. The few remains which have been gleaned belonging 
to a later time do not suggest a settled habitation. 

Glasgow. D. M. McIntyre. 


THE COLUMBAN CHURCH! 


Tuts product of scholarly industry and sane criticism is our most recent proof that 
the fascination and appeal of the subject of this study are of perennial and absorbing 
interest to students of diverse academic equipment and ecclesiastical sympathies 
and outlook. The book was presented as a Thesis to the University of Edinburgh 
for its coveted degree of D.Litt., and it is therefore more of a close and careful study 
of the vast literature on‘the subject rather than an original contribution to the solu- 
tion of questions that have been provocative of much heated controversy. In 
addition to his high academic qualifications for his task, Dr. Duke, in the midst of 
many claims on his time in an important city pastorate, fitted himself with a working 
knowledge of ancient Gaelic—a pre-requisite in any authoritative study of this 
subject. 

It is claimed for the book that it is a “ critical ” work on the Columban Church. 
It consists of four chapters of narrative and nine appendices, The subjects treated 
in the chapters are: Pre-Columban Christianity in Britain, North Britain and 
Ireland ; the Growth and Decline of the Columban Church in the same regions ; 
the Characteristics of the Columban Church with reference to its organisation, 
religious customs, orthodoxy and independence. Then follow the appendices in 
which Dr. Duke deals faithfully and convincingly with a small but dogmatic school 
of Scottish historians who, largely with assumed interpretations of some archzological 
symbols and an apparent misunderstanding of the nature of Celtic foundations and 
commemorations, have been dethroning Columba from his place of pre-eminence 
in tradition and history, as the Christianiser of ancient Scotland, in favour of the 
somewhat shadowy Ninian. This is, perhaps, the most valuable part of an able book 
which it will be difficult to supersede as an authoritative guide to the early history 
of the Scottish Church. That is not, however, to say that the book is without serious 
defects, 


* The Columban Church, By John A. Duke, B.D., D.Litt. Oxford University Press, 1932. 
Price 10s. net. : 
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It is disappointing to find the author, with all his wide and deep erudition and 
sane and balanced judgments, jauntily dismissing Tertullian’s and Origen’s reference 
to the existence of Christianity in Britain early in the third century as “ highly 
coloured rhetoric.” ‘Tertullian was not the man to allow his fancy to supply him 
with facts. So imposing and important an event to the Empire as the leading in 
person by the Emperor Severus in 207 of a huge expeditionary force, which penetrated 
Britain as far as the north of Scotland, would inevitably demand a detailed account 
of its movements and discoveries to be circulated widely among a people that needed 
to have their confidence in the Emperor’s enterprise stimulated with facts. It was, 
therefore, the “ war correspondents ” (whom it would be absurd to regard as Christian 
propagandists) and not Tertullian’s “ propensity to use highly coloured rhetoric ” 
that must have been responsible for Tertullian’s definite reference, which cannot be 
brushed aside in this uncritical fashion. 

But more serious in a “ critical” book is the author’s haphazard treatment of 
the all-important question of origins. He hazards the “ guess ”—a familiar guess— 
that Christianity was introduced to Britain by Gaulish traders in the ordinary 
pursuit of their business, But why Gaulish traders any more than Eastern traders ? 
While Dr. Duke seems to know that Warren asserted and Haddam and Stubbs 
denied an Eastern origin for the British Church, he does not seem to know that 
Kuno Meyer, a far greater Celtic scholar than any of these writers, did not oppose 
the idea of an Eastern origin for the Celtic Church. Nor does he seem to have 
availed himself of Karl Holl’s notable essay on the point, which amounts almost to 
a proof that Christianity reached Britain directly from the East at the beginning of 
the third century ; and that it did not come to the British Isles by way of Rome 
or any of the provinces ecclesiastically dependent on it. The Easter controversy, 
the fasts and festivals, penitentials, monasticism, eschatology, hereditary offices 
and various other characteristics of the Celtic Church and language, with their 
affinities in the East and nowhere else, cannot be explained, or explained away, by a 
mere “ guess.” 

In his interesting section on the Culdees, Dr. Duke follows closely the arguments 
and conclusions of the famous Irish scholar, Dr. Reeves. Since his death Strachan 
and Stokes have brought to light the real meaning of the word Culdee from the 
Milan Glosses on the Psalms, which were probably written by Columbanus of 
Bobbio. There Culdee or Céile-De is explained as “ one belonging to God.” This 
word Céile is still used in modern Gaelic for the relationship of husband, wife, 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, brother-in-law and sister-in-law. The marriage tie 
was, and still is, the favourite symbol with Easterns and Gaels to express the union 
between Christ and believers. This descriptive term is, however, much older than 
the Culdees of the Continent or of Scotland. For the Paulicians or Bogomils, a 
Slavic word meaning “ friends of God ” (Bogu Mili, those dear to or acceptable to 
God) were an Eastern body of Christians with all the zeal for purity and piety 
characteristic of the early Culdees of Scotland. They had to flee westward from a 
persecuting Emperor only to meet the hotter fire of a persecuting Church. If 
Spanish Christian scholars fled to Ireland before the invading Goths, as Kuno Meyer 
thought, is it more improbable that these Bogomils penetrated into Ireland and 
Scotland, where their name was changed into its Gaelic equivalent (Culdees) than 
that, as Dr. Duke repeats, the Culdees of Scotland were supplies sent by the vigorously 
anti-Roman Church of North Ireland to fill gaps created in a Church which was 
compelled by Nechtan’s decree to conform to the Roman system ? 

The full orthodoxy of the Columban Church is vouched for in this book on the 
strength of the testimonies of Bede and Wilfrid. But Adamnan, a greater authority 
than either of these, leaves no option to the candid student but to doubt that the 
orthodoxy of Columba was the same as that of Augustine (Vita, I, 27; III, 15). 
The proofs given for a Gallican derivation of the liturgy of the Columban Church 
ignore the disconcerting fact, according to Plummer, that Gildas placed a Greek 
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Missal in the hands of St. Brendan. The mountain range known in Latin as Dorsum 
Britanniae and in Gaelic as Druim Albann is misplaced, and by that the author, 
quite unconsciously, is giving away the strongest point in his argument. The use 
of “ clan-system ” for tribal system is an anachronism. “ King Bude” (p. 131) 
should be King Brude; “Durmalban” (p. 157) should be Druim Albann and 
“ Dorstan ” (p. 161) should be Drostan. 
The Bibliography, although full and sufficient, is not exhaustive ; and the Index 
admirably serves its purpose. 


Edinburgh D. Mactean. 


THE APOSTLE OF THE NORTH! 


Tuts carefully edited and neatly produced edition of a book that had wide vogue in 
its time among those to whom evangelical doctrines were marrow to their spiritual 
life, will be welcomed by their descendants at home and overseas. The life is not 
much altered from the contents of the first edition, but valuable appendices by the 
Editor contribute much to a fuller understanding of the remarkable hold the subject 
had upon the admiration and esteem of the discerning portion of his fellow-country- 
men. The happy rendering into English by the Editor of Dr. Macdonald’s more 
popular didactic Gaelic verses gives to the enquirer a clue to the secret of the 
remarkable emotional appeal of Dr. Macdonald’s preaching. 

Competent judges of evangelical preaching who heard this famous evangelist 
asserted without hesitation that his power over audiences lay in his deep insight 
into the profound contents of the doctrine of Justification by Faith, and the freeness 
of the grace of the Gospel, which, with a masterly gift of exposition and illustration, 
he made intelligible and arresting alike to the educated and ignorant. 

Dr. Macdonald was a man whom the Lord highly honoured and whose zeal for 
his Master’s cause afflictions, undeserved criticisms or the voice of slander could not 
drown. His talents and attainments were far above the average and his eloquence 
was universally acknowledged. St. Columba, the Apostle of Iona, according to 
Oengus the Culdee, could be heard seventeen hundred paces away, but Dr. Macdonald, 
the Apostle of the North, with his powerful and melodious voice, according to authen- 
tic tradition, was heard effectively at even a greater distance. Apostolic in his journey- 
ings as well as in his doctrines, and enduring hardness for the Lord whom he so 
intensely loved, in laying down his armour when his good fight was fought he en- 
dorsed the saying of the persecuted Polycarp and added: “ It was well my part to 
do so, for I ever found Him a good and kind Master.” 

A good life, however signally owned by God, cannot exceed the limits of its 
appointed span, but the fruits of such a life endure for ever. The pious devotion 
that prompted the perpetuating of the recorded memory of such fruits in so pleas- 
ing and cheap a book as this one before us should be rewarded by a hospitable recep- 
tion being given to this enterprise by the many who still believe that the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is the power of God unto Salvation to as many as believe it. 


Edinburgh. D. Macuzan, 


1 The Apostle of the North ; The Life and Labours of the Rev. Fobn Macdonald, D.D., of Ferintosh. 
By the Rev. John Kennedy, D.D., Dingwall. A new edition with illustrations and appendices by 
Rev. Principal Macleod, D.D., Free Church ae Edinburgh. Inverness: Northern Publishing 
Company. 1932. Price 5s., by post 5s. 6d. 
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